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‘The Western. 


SEPTEMBER, 1878. 


MIND INCLUDED IN THE SYNTHESIS 
OF LIFE. 





The predication of life of the soul is an old idea 
when viewed from a religious stand point. In religion 
the one all important matter is eternal life because in 
the boundless and endless unfoldings of such a life the 
soul is enabled to rejoice in the continual realization of 
its highest aspirations, and in the consciousness of hav- 
ing before it an ever expanding future adapted to the 
complete unfolding of all its vast possibilities. But in 
modern thought this idea of psychical life has become 
so extended in its application as to include the sum to- 
tal of mental phenomena. Mind is viewed as a living 
organism, passing through various stages of growth 
and development, and unfolding its potentialities in an 
ever advancing complexity until it arrives at maturity. 
In the psychological literature of the times we have the 
phrases growth, development, and evolution applied to 
mind as well as to all other vital phenomena. These 
were doubtless, at first, regarded as mere figures of 
speech based on the analogies between bodily life and 


mental manifestations. It was observed that as the 
32 
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body grew and developed its powers, mental action was 
increased in amount and intensity, a healthful phy- 
sical development being the condition of a_ healthful 
mental development, and that as the body became en- 
feebled the free and vigorous manifestations of mind 
were correspondingly diminished. But those phrases 
which include mind in the synthesis of life have been 
found to rest on a basis far deeper than that of super- 
ficial analogy. It has been found that psychical life can 
be expressed in the formula of universal life, and that 
in its manifestations and unfoldings it conforms to the 
same laws and conditions which characterize all vital 
phenomena. We can therefore speak of the mind as 
growing up from the embryonic and homogeneous state 
into one that is complex and heterogeneous, and as un- 
folding its powers according to the laws of life in general 
along with those of the body, not as a metaphor, but 
as a literal and important truth. This conception of 
mind as a living organism which grows up into special- 
ized modes of activity has so far attained to scientific 
accuracy and recognition as to afford a new starting 
point for Psychology. We must also expect that a view 
of mind so fundamental as this must greatly influ- 
ence educational theories and methods. It is this view 
of mind as a fundamental principle in the system which 
chiefly recommends Freebel’s method of education for 
children, known as Kindergarten. He regarded educa- 
tion as a process which ought to deal “‘with children as 
human plants, which are to be surrounded with circum- 
stances favorable to their free development.” His 
grand object was to begin to harmonize inner activities 
with outer activities at the very dawnings of mental 
being by directing into proper channels the gleeful, ex- 
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uberant and overflowing life peculiar to early healthful 
childhood. 

But that mental phenomena might be embraced in the 
synthesis of life in general, it was necessary that a defin- 
ition of life should be framed wide enough to include 
mind and at the same time serve as the distinguishing 
characteristic between vital and non-vital phenomena. 
The generalization found to answer this purpose defines 
life to be a continuous adjustment of inner relations to 
outer relations. This states the grand differential at- 
tribute of all life, from the lowest to the highest, and 
becomes alike the distinguishing characteristic of a pro- 
tozoan which exhibits only the faintest signs of vitality, 
as well as of mind, the attributes of which are thought, 
feeling and volition. This process of mental develop- 
ment in which the faculties of the soul are brought into 
harmonious adjustment with the external environment, 
and by which internal relations are made to correspond 
to external relations is termed evolution. Both the sub- 
ject and its environment have in them adynamical and 
statical element. The dynamical element of mind is 
the ever changing phenomena of consciousness as mani- 
fested in time; in the environment this element is the 
ever varying phenomena of nature—its lights, colors, 
forms, motions and forces, as manifested in both space 
and time. The statical elements are the unchanging, 
the unknown and unknowable substances which we de- 
nominate mind and matter. It is through this contin- 
uous adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, 
through the continual interaction between the subjective 
and the objective elements that the mind, as a living 
organism, is enabled to develop its latent and embry- 
onic powers by successive changes into different and 
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specialized faculties. The scientific development of 
this important principle is due aboveall others to Her- 
bert Spencer, who has based his Psychology upon it. It 
is, however, but just to state that prior to the publication 
of the “Psychology,” Dr. Carpenter in his ‘‘Human 
Physiology” had expressed the belief ‘‘that the Cerebrum 
of Man grows to the modes of thought in which it is 
habitually exercised.”* , 

Mind having thus been found to conform in the man- 
ner of its unfolding to the conditions which govern all 
life, takes its place naturally among the biological sci- 
ences. What position, then, shall be assigned to mind 
in the realms of life? First of all we have Biology, 
the science of Life in general ; and which embraces all 
those phenomena of nature distinguished by the attri- 
bute of vitality in contrast to those known as non-vital. 
From this most comprehensive science are differentiated 
Botany, the science of vegetable life,Zodlogy, the science 
which treats of the classification and distribution of 
animals, Physiology, the science which explains the in- 
ternal structure and functions of living forms, Psychol- 
ogy, the science which treats of the nature of the mental 
faculties and their laws of growth and development and 
Sociology which treats of the conditions under which a 
human society develops itself from a primitive to a 
civilized state. Animal life is distinguished from vege- 
table life by the possession of a nervous apparatus, 
while psychical life is distinguished from physical life by 
the manner in which its phenomena, or changes take 
place. While the vital changes which make up the sum 
of physical life take place both simultaneously and 
successively, and are hence manifested in both space 





*Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, p. 229. 
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and time, mental phenomena, or the process of thought, 
proceed successively, and are hence manifested only in 
time. The pheromena of psychical life are further dis- 
tinguished from all other phenomena by the fact that 
while these are known by outward observation, those 
are wholly manifested in consciousness. ‘‘These two 
regions lie entirely without each other, so much so, that 
there is not a single fact known by consciousness which 
we could ever have learned by observation, and not a 
single fact known by observation of which we are ever 
conscious.”* We know a sensation, for example, by 
consciousness; the material conditions of it, as seen in 
the organ and the nervous system, are known by obser- 
vation. 

The sciences which pertain to plant and animal life 
have for their main object the investigation of internal 
structure and the discovery of morphological laws with 
a view to comprehensive classifications. Only a tacit 
reference is made to the environment from which is 
drawn the nutriment which sustains life. But in the 
science of psychical life the grand object is to ascertain 
the laws and conditions of mental phenomena, the reg- 
ular sequences in which these follow each other and the 
means of mental development. Hence, in psychical 
life there is a constant reference to the external and ma- 
terial conditions in the environment which serve as the 
exciting occasions of mental action. The simplest 
form of mental action, such as a sensation or percep- 
tion, cannot be explained without taking into consider- 
ation its objective conditions as found in the outward 
world of sense. Mental dynamics finds its correspon- 
dence in material dynamics ; action, force and life with- 


*Morrell’s Hist, Mod. Phil., vol. I, p. 406. 
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in corresponding to action, force and life without. 
Without this correlation and correspondence between 
inner and outer activities there can be no manifestation 
of mental life such as we are able to conceive. The 
outer activities with which psychical activities are most 
intimately related are those of bodily life, which are 
maintained through a complex nervous apparatus. As 
the thread of mercury in the tube of. the ther- 
mometer rises and fails with every varying tem- 
perature in the surrounding atmosphere, so does 
mental life vary with every changing state of the ner- 
vous system. Though ‘“‘the soul that rises with us, 
our life’s star, may have had elsewhere its setting,” yet 
in its present state it moves in a material sphere, and 
emits its light through a material medium. If this 
medium be of goodly substance, if by health and cul- 
ture it has been made the obedient servant of the spirit, 
then the ligkt of intellect shines through it in a clear 
and steady blaze; if this medium be destroyed our 
“‘life’s star” shines on earth no more. 

Such being the intimate relation existing between 
mental life and physical life, a truly scientific method 
requires that in studying mind we should take into the 
account its physical environments, especially the ner- 
vous apparatus, as the conditions of mental growth and 
development. The old metaphysical method in which 
mind was viewed as an abstract entity, as though entirely 
separated from all material existence, has been singularly 
barren of all practical results. Physiology, therefore, 
needs a further differentiation, so as to give us a 
science which shall have for its subject-matter cerebral 
phenomena viewed as the conditions and accompani- 
ments of healthful menta! action. ‘“‘It is much to be 
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desired,” says Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘that a systematic study 
should be made, by those whose mental training and 
habits of scientific research qualify them for the task, 
of that wide and almost unexplored domain, which com- 
prehends the whole range, not only of what may be 
termed mental physiology, but also mental pathology, 
and, in addition, the comparative psychology of the 
lower animals, and the history of the development of 
the human mind from the earliest manifestation of its 
powers.””* 

The charge of a materialistic tendency cannot be just- 
ly made against this method of studying mind, provid- 
ed only we are careful not to confound physical facts 
with mental facts, remembering that so long as the ob- 
jects of thought are changes occurring within the bodily 
organs, we are studying physiology, and not psycholo- 
gy, and that it is not till we have left all co-existent 
phenomena and advanced into the region of conscious- 
ness in which the phenomena are feelings occurring ser- 
ially that we are really dealing with the facts of mind. 
To facilitate clearness of thought, we may express the 
facts of mental life in terms of physical life, and speak 
of nervous shocks, brain-waves and units of feeling. But 
we must not suppose that we are thereby grasping the 
substance of mind which ever retreats behind all our 
symbols. Such expressions only afford a convenient 
nomenclature by which we are enabled to formulate the 
phenomena of mind. But such a terminology in men- 
tal science is justified by the similar one in physical 
science which finds itself under the necessity of repre- 
senting heat as a mode of motion, electricity as a fluid, 
light as ethereal undulations, and physical life as molecular 





*Carpenter’s Phys., p. 538. 
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force. With such an understanding of terms, we may 
speak of nerve-force and brain-waves as the physical 
correlates of thought and feeling, not because the for- 
mer are changed into the latter in the sense in which 
one physical force is changed into another, but because 
the two sets of phenomena, the physical and the psy- 
chical, run together in parallel lines. Physical life and 
psychical life, though intimately related phenomenally, 
are nevertheless in thought separated by an impassable 
chasm, in that the one set of phenomena belongs to 
both space and time, while the other occurs exclusively 
intime. In the correlation of physical forces there is 
always a material medium through which force passes 
back and forth in its various forms; but when a phys- 
ical change is excited in the Sensorium, called a brain- 
wave, or nervous shock, and this is accompanied by a 
sensation or perception, there is here a transmutation 
of force of altogether a different character from the for- 
mer. Although there is just as close a succession of 
sequences in the one case as in the other, yet the corre- 
lation which exists between nerve-force and a sensation 
is of an entirely different nature from that which exists 
between an external molecular force and the change 
which it excites in the nervous system. In the latter 
case we have both forms of this force propagated 
through a material medium; whereas in the former 
case that which was a physical force on one side or at 
one moment is the next moment followed by a sensa- 
tion or perception which cannot be figured in thought 
as composed of vibrating moleculgg, Spencer says “the 
transmutation of force into fecldis unthinkable;” and 
Fiske in his “Cosmic Philosophy” says, “The meta- 
morphosis is always from one species of material mo- 
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tion into some other species of material motion, but 
never from a species of material motion into an idea or 
feeling. The dynamic circuit is absolutely complete 
without taking psychical manifestations into the ac- 
count at all.”"* The effort to correlate psychical force 
and physical force only serves to reveal the fact that 
mind and matter, that life as intelligence and life as 
molecular motion, though united in mysterious and in- 
explicable union,—a mode of union which finds no par- 
allel in nature,—are wholly distinct in their essential at- 
tributes. Thus the latest results of scientific research 
which has given us the splendid discovery of the corre- 
lation of physical forces, a law which expresses the high- 
est generalization ‘‘in physical science which our facul- 
ties permit us to perceive,” still leave an impassable 
chasm, or antithesis, between mind and matter. ‘“‘Al- 
though we have come to see that between the manifesta- 
tions of the two there is such an unfailing parallelism 
that the one group of phenomena can be correctly de- 
scribed by formulas originally invented for describing 
the other group, yet all that has been established is this 
parallelism.”+ It still remains true with the highest 
achievements of physical science before us that between 
matter whose differential attribute is extension and 
mind whose differential attribute is thought there can 
be nothing like identity or similarity. 

Yet nature in her grand evolution from the lower to 
the higher, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
from the simple to the complex, from molecular force 
to thought, knows no breaks or leaps. Crystals, the 
flowers of the mineral kingdom, adumbrate the forms 
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of vegetable life; animal life and instinct which latter 
may be regarded as nascent mind, pre-figure intelli- 
gence; and thus we find that psychical life as mani- 
fested in thought, though a great mystery, emerges from 
antecedent life, not per saltum, but as the grand comple- 
ment and realization of Nature’s purposes, as the final 
term in an ever ascending and expanding series. 
Throughout the entire realm of life we have the three 
fundamental! concepts ; viz. activity, assimilation, and or- 
ganization. In physical life this activity or motion is 
distributed among different and coéxistent organs. 
This continuous internal activity responding to exter- 
nal activities draws from these the nutriment which by 
assimilation is converted into organized structure. In 
like manner mental life is maintained and developed 
through the correspondence of inner with outer activi- 
ties. The more complex, heterogeneous and extended 
in all directions is this correspondence, the higher and 
more intense is the mental life which it generates, so 
that “the most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.” As the flame is fed by the oxygen in 
the surrounding atmosphere, so is mental action sus- 
tained and the mind developed by means of the sensa- 
tions, conceptions and multitudinous experiences which 
are generated through the intercommunication which 
goes on between the mind and its environment. As 
the eye is for light, as the leaves of plants and the lungs 
of animals find in the atmosphere the conditions of their 
functional activity, so does mind find in the external 
material world the means and conditions essential to its 
healthful activity and development. Truth is the nour- 
ishing food of the soul, because it is the correspondence 
between thought and its object, the harmony between 
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the subjective world and the objective world. By caus- 
ing the internal order of the mind’s conceptions to har- 
monize with the objective order of the relations among 
things, the world without becomes recast in the forms 
of thought, the ideal is made to correspond with the 
real, and the mental microcosm becomes an image and re- 
flection of the material macrocosm. This mental adjust- 
ment between mind and its environment has become 
differentiated into Presentation, Representation, and 
Re-representation. By mental presentation inner rela- 
tions are adjusted to those external relations in imme- 
diate space and time. By representation man lives over 
again the life of the past. Without this power of ad- 
justment ‘‘the passing moment, the impression or sen- 
sation of the instant, would be the sum total of intel- 
lectual life.” Through re-representation the mind rises 
above the life of the senses which often prove decep- 
tive, and by the processes of reason passes from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple and qualita- 
tive to the complex and quantitative, and from facts to 
the laws of the universe through a knowledge of which 
the sequences of thought become adjusted to the co-ex- 
istences and sequences in distant worlds. Through this 
continuous adjustment of inner relations to outer rela- 
tions, and by the assimilation of resulting experiences 
into organized knowledge, the human mind grows up 
towards the ideal intellectual and moral type of the race 
which is the grand object of education and civilization 
to realize. Owing to unfavorable conditions in the en- 
vironment many persons exhibit this mental life only 
in its lowest form; they live the life of the senses, and 
their minds remain in as dwarfed and circumscribed 
condition as the simpleton in the “Course of Time” 
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who thought the moon no broader than his father’s 
shield. Whole tribes of uncivilized men, while exhib- 
iting great accuracy and acuteness in the exercise of their 
external senses, show themselves totally unable to carry 
on the higher processes of logical and abstract thought, 
thus presenting all the facts of an arrested mental devel- 
opment. 

From what has now been said we are enabled to see 
the position which mind occupies among other vital 
phenomena. Mental life stands at the head of the 
grand hierarchy of life, crowning with glory and honor 
all its vast underlying realms, and, at the same time, is 
as far above them as thought is above secretion, or “‘as 
the heavens are higher than the earth.” While, there- 
fore, mind is embraced in the synthesis of life, it is at 
the same time differentiated from all vital phenomena 
below it by the attribute of thought. There is nothing 
greater than life, because the universe culminates in 
life; so that mind by being embraced in its vast syn- 
thesis, and made the apex of a pyramid whose base is 
buried in countless ages, is not thereby degraded, but 
enobled and elevated. From the free self-determining 
spontaneity of mind and the moulding influences of the 
objective world, results the character of the individual, 
which, as the product of these two combined forces, the 
subjective and the objective, is stamped with indelible 
impressions of either good or evil. 

The style of character thus formed, the tastes, habits, 
and dispositions thus ingrained into the soul, like all 
the other products of life, remain permanent and fixed. 
The structures which life as an architect rears up can- 
not be taken down and built up again on a new and dif- 
ferent model. Hence, the laws and conditions of 
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mental development, how to form the most symmetrical 
character out of correlated forces, the external and the 
internal, how to lead out all the powers of the soul so 
as harmoniously to adjust subjective relations to objec- 
tive relations, out of which adjustment springs all that 
is desirable in human existence, become the most en- 
grossing themes which can possibly engage the attention 
of those interested in the progress of man. To avoid 
empiricism and dangerous mistakes, there needs to be 
differentiated from psychology and mental physiology 
a science which, when its principles are reduced to prac- 
tice, will confer something of that precision and cer- 
tainty which belong to the exact sciences. The English 
language needs a term to designate sucha science. Ed- 
ucation is a term too vague to answer the demands of 
scientific precision ; while Pedagogics, though in vogue 
among the Germans, is not likely to come into general 
use among English-speaking people. Mill in his 
Logic has suggested the term Ethology, meaning there- 
by the science of character in its most general sense. 
This term used to designate the science of mental 
development is recommended by the fact that it is 
formed on the same analogy with those terms which 
designate the cognate sciences of Psychology and Soci- 
ology. Ethology, from #%, meaning character, may 
be aptly used to designate in the first place the science 
of character in general as being the product of all those 
influences both subjective and objective, social, politi- 
cal, religious and educational, which shape the entire 
life of the individual from infancy to old age; in the 
second place it may be used in the more restricted 
sense which treats of the laws and conditions which 
pertain to the formation of character during the plastic 
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and educational period of life. Viewing the mind as a 
living organism which, like all the other forms of life, 
grows and adjusts itself to external circumstances, we 
may define the process of this growth in terms of life 
in general, and Ethology will be that science which sets 
forth in systematic form the laws and principles accord- 
ing to which this mental life unfolds itself into fullness 
andsymmetry. By assigning to Ethology the scientific 
statement of the principles of mental development, we 
may confine the term Education to designate the practi- 
cal application of those principles in drawing out and 
unfolding the mental powers so as to form a symmetri- 
cal character. | 

Then viewing mental development asa growth or ev- 
olution of life from the germinal to the fully matured 
state, a definition of this process ought to be expressed 
in terms of life. If we take any form of life and clas- 
sify the conditions which enter into its growth-from the 
germ to a completed development, we shall have what 
are termed the material cause, the formal cause, the effi- 
cient cause and the final cause. Any vital organism as 
a tree or an animal hasits material cause in its own or- 
gans and in the external environment to which these 
are adapted, its formal cause in the organized structure 
which is built up through the continual adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations, its efficient cause 
in the self-activity peculiar to life and its final cause in 
the end or purpose which life aims to realize. With 
these explanations we may define mental growth or de- 
velopment as consisting of the sum of those psychical 
changes which take place during the period in which the 
mental faculties unfold themselves from the germinal to 
the matured state, by which internal relations are ad- 
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justed to external relations through self-activity, the 
end of which is the final purpose which psychical life 
seeks to realize. 


I. THE MATERIAL CAUSE. 


All the elements entering into this part of the pro- 
cess consist of two classes, those that are external and 
those that are internal. 

1. The external embraces all the conditions of men- 
tal evolution found in the environment, consisting of 
the physical, social, political and ethical influences which 
exercise a moulding influence in the formation of char- 
acter. 

2. The internal element is composed of the facts of 
mind, as these relate to the laws of mental growth, in- 
cluding what are termed methods of culture. 


Il. THE FORMAL CAUSE. 


1. Under this head we have first that harmonious ad- 
justment which the process of evolution aims to bring 
about between mind and its environment, including the 
order in which the mental faculties unfold themselves, 
together with a philosophic arrangement of studies 
which shall be best adapted to this end. 

2. The relation of form to function. In the realms 
of life the form of the organism by which it is enabled 
to adjust itself to external conditions is a consideration 
of prime importance. Hence the matter of life should 
be subordinated to the form of life. In mental growth 
the paramount consideration is not the value of knowl- 
edge per se, but the permanent and final form which 
this growth shall be made to assume. This form should 
be spherical, symmetrical and harmonious. Since it is 
not the assimilated matter which determines the form of 
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life, but the spontaneity of life itself, it follows that 
the knowledge which is of most worth for educational 
purposes, is that which serves best as the means of ex- 
citing this spontaneity. What is best for one mind in 
this respect may not be always best for another. 

3- The relation of knowledge to mental growth. As 
the amount of inorganic matter which can be converted 
into living organized tissue depends on the power of 
assimilation possessed by the organism itself, so the 
amount of knowledge which can be really worked into 
the fabric of thought depends on the spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the mind itself. Only that knowledge which 
can be thoroughly assimilated is of any permanent 
value; this alone is life, power and development, while 
all else is a mere accretion which overloads and op- 
presses the mind. 


4- The Law of Habit. To make education possible, 
the period of life during which the mind unfolds its 
powers and adjusts itself to external relations must be 
a period of plasticity which renders it possible to mould 
the mental organism into thedesired form. Hence, we 
have the Law of Habit according to which all the forms 
of life tend to adjust themselves to their external con- 
ditions. 

II]. THE EFFICIENT CAUSE. 


Since mental evolution is the manifestation of 
psychical life, its moving or efficient cause is not found 
in any external force, but in the spontaneity or self-activ- 
ity of the mind itself. Mind, like all other organized 
vital structures, is not wrought upon, but grows, and 
must hence develop itself from within and not from 
without. We have therefore 
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1. The Law of Activity. Like all the other products 
of life, mind is thus shown to be a fountain of force, 
either actual or potential. The self-activity of mind 
becomes at once the measure of the change and growth 
of which itis capable. 

2. The Law of Spontaneity. This should not be 
confounded with the preceeding. Spontaneity is a 
property peculiar to living, rational and responsible 
beings. This law makes man a free agent, whose 
character, though moulded by external influences ac- 
cording to the Law of Habit, is nevetherless the product 
of his own volitional effort. Hence in education the 
training of the sensibilities and the will take co-drdinate 
rank with that of the intellect. 

3. Self-Help. Since mental growth is the evolution of 
life, the educator should ally himself with the Law of 
Spontaneity, and see that the conditions exist favorable to 
a healthful and normal development. The influence of 
the teacher should tend to excite, stimulate and encour- 
age, but should not tend to draw the pupil out of the 
orbit of his own individuality. 

IV. THE FINAL CAUSE. 

Mental development being the manifestation of life, 
like all the other products of life, must exist for its own 
sake and find its highest end in itself. To the soul 
there is nothing deeper, greater, or of more worth than 
its own life. ‘*All that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” Hence psychical life, as developed by education 
and culture, must return upon itself in order to realize 
its highest end. If we make a preparation for bus- 
iness the end of education, we then subordinate life to 
a particular form; if we make this end the acquisition 
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of knowledge, we then make the means, or the pabulum, 
of life of more worth than life itself. Man does not hve 


to eat, but eats to live. J. M. Lons. 





MORNING. 


Hail new-born day! Lo! The expectant East 
Glows with a golden glory while we gaze ! 
The waking world bows low at heaven’s font 
And waits a new baptism of the light, 
While sinless choristers, in chorus sweet, 
Chant praises from their emerald-curtained choirs. 
The tardy moon is loitering for the sun, 
She points her silver fingers to the south 
As if she would away, yet lingers still, 
And watches, poised on yon purple cloud, 
To see if any open eye above 
Observes her dalliance with her royal love. 
And now he cumes—the father of the days— 
(That hand in hand like rosy maidens troop, 
In whirling dances through the halls of time.) 
He comes, with crimson sails and sapphire prow, 
With pennons—molten amethyst and gold, 
To plough the azure ocean of the air! 
The virgin queen grows pale at his approach, 
Half veils her face, slips from the cloudy bank, 
And hides the marble gleam of loveliness 
Beneath the waves of the ethereal blue, 
To wait the glances of his burning love 
Whose light alone has given her power to shine. 
SimEon TUCKER CiarK. 
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ACTAEON. 





Through the green woods the fair mornin light 
Flashed in a rain of shattered beams ; 

Like a frightened thief the swift-winged night 
Fled from the skies with her booty of dreams. 


The lucid air of the jocund woods, 
‘The sense of freedom that filled the green space, 
The unseen joys that in numberless broods 
Peopled the dryad-haunted place, 


Awoke in the heart of the hunter bold 
The keen desire to follow the game, 
And fathom the secret old legends told 
Of a stag that had put all hunters to shame. 


He threw his quiver on his shoulder fair, 
He seized his bow in his sinewy hand, 

He called to his hounds with a lordly air, 
And felt his breast with his joy expand. 


Through the softly-lighted hush of the wood, 
Through the dew-drops’ quickly extinguished shine, 
He passed till his lingering footsteps stood 
Before a thicket where the roses twine, 


And the envious boughs concealed from sight 
The silver expanse of the secret lake, 
Save that sudden gleams like a snow of light 
Burned through the leaf-spaces, fierce flake on flake. 


Over his head the sky was blue, 
Around him sounded no living voice ; 
As he waiting stood the silence grew 
As of one who had lost the power to rejoice. 


He knew that the mystery’s heart lay bare 
Beyond the green wall’s thick-woven screen ;— 

He breathed the entrancéd deep-scented air, 

He halted with troubled and doubtful mien. 
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A brooding wonder encircled the spot, 
A breathing fear as though one stood 
On.the verge of the un‘verse, and caught 
A glimpse of the high God’s solitude. 


His hounds lay crouched in the knee-high grass, 
They quivered aud crept to their master’s feet ; 

He trembled and longed and trembled to pass,— 

And heard the musical wavelets beat. 























With a passionate cry he sundered in twain 
The hateful leaves that impeded his sight, 

And stood transfixed to the spot in pain 

Of a bliss that flooded his soul with light. 


en ee en 


Like a statue cut from the moonbeams pale 
Frozen in all their Juminousness, 

The goddess stood devoid of veil 
Or garment saving the windy distress 


Of her golden hair, that with lambent shine 
Circled her body, and lit with fire 

The waters under, where the shadow-leaves twine 
Round her pallid shadow as if sick with desire. 


And like lillies that rise on a burnished lake 
The white-armed maidens, where fancy willed, 
Floated, and laughed for Diana’s sake 
As their hollowed palms the water spilled. 


Then the goddess turned her cruel pure eyes 
On the bold intruder in a passion of scorn, 
And smote with the sword of her grand surprise 

His body through, that his-spirit forlorn 


Dissevered his loosened limbs’ control, 
And shivered the bonds that held him to earth, 
As an oak is uptorn when the wind twists the whole : 
Of its might round the manifold-ringéd girth, 


Like remorseful thoughts, that, wakened from sleep, 
Turn on the soul, his maddened hounds 

Leaped on their master, and, baying deep, 

Filled with their din the wood’s wide bounds. 
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Deep silence fell on the terrible place, 
Deep silence and darkness of terrible death 
On the man who had dared to defile the space 
Where the goddess dwelt with unsanctified breath. 
Lewis J. Brock. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 





MACBETH. 

The supernatural tinge which is given to Macbeth is 
always felt to be one of its most effective qualities. It 
transports us into a world so different from our own, 
that sometimes we are at a loss to explain the acts and 
beliefs of its characters, but the mystery always height- 
ens the impression. The coloring throughout is the° 
same; it belongs not merely to one person, but it is 
the element which envelops the whole play. All move 
in a world of imagination, in which man dwells among 
the weird forms of his own creation. The Poet has 
produced this wonderful effect in two ways. In the 
first place nature, whenever it is introduced, is made to 
prognosticate moral or spiritual occurrences and con- 
flicts ; it exists only as the sign of the future deed, it 
is filled with human purposes. The raven, the owl, 
~The cricket betoken darkly what is to come; the wind 
and tempest, the raging elements always foreshadow 
the struggles of men, The minor characters in partic- 
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ular manifest this tendency, and thus show the popular 
consciousness. But in the second place the converse 
procedure is far more effective and hence far more 
prominent in the present drama. That is, the internal 
spirit projects its own workings into external forms, 
which rise up before it with all the certainty of a real 
object. Such are the Weird Sisters, the products of 
the imagination of those who behold them, but of the 
imagination which can not recognize its own shapes as 
distinct from actual things. These two processes are 
the complements of each other to a certain extent, the 
one unfolds the internal out of the external, the other 
unfolds the external out of the internal. Both indicate 
the supremacy of the imagination, whose great charac- 
teristic is to find in nature or create out of itself 
those objective forms which express the activities of 
mind. 

It will be seen that man is thus controlled from with- 
out, by the dim forebodings of the physical world or by 
the phantoms of his own brain. A realm beyond human 
' power or consciousness seems to exercise a controlling 
influence over the affairs of life. But let not the other 
side be forgotten: it is a genuine attempt of the indi- 
vidual in a certain stage of culture to find or create 
some expression for what is true within him. Such a 
theme however is essentially epical, for it is the Epos 
which exhibits its characters as determined by external 
powers, by the god or the demon, by the fairy or the 
angel. The drama on the contrary portrays man as 
acting through himself, as ruled by his own wishes, mo- 
tives, ends, principles ; hence in it the above-mentioned 
instrumentalities of the Epos must be always subordin- 
ated and explained into a subjective element. Shakes- 
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peare has accordingly shown the inner movement of the 
mind alongside of the outward influence of the Weird 
Sisters ; both are in fact different expressions of the 
same thing. There is thus a twofoldness running 
through the play, a double reflection of the same con- 
tent; the reason whereof is that characters which are 
controlled by the shapes of their own imagination are 
portrayed, and hence it must be manifested what they 
seem to behold and what they really do behold. 

The drama can therefore be divided into two distinct 
worlds: the supernatural and the natural. These 
terms are not completely antithetic, but they are suffi- 
cient to indicate the meaning which is intended to be 
conveyed. The supernatural world is that of the 
Weird Sisters who seem to enter the action from the 
outside and direct its course. They appear to Macbeth 
twice, the essential turning-points of his career are thus 
marked. The first time they incite him to guilt, the 
second time they lead him to retribution. Their two 
appearances thus divide the tragedy into its usual dou- 
ble movement which unfolds the crime and then its 
punishment. The natural world is composed of two 
well-defined groups, In the first group are those whom 
the Weird Sisters determine: Banquo, Macbeth, and 
less directly and less strongly Lady Macbeth. They 
manifest a regular gradation in their relations toward 
this external power: Banquo resists its temptations 
wholly, Lady Macbeth yields to these wholly, or rather 
brings to their aid her own strength of will, Macbeth 
fluctuates, resisting at first, but finally yielding, These 
characters also manifest the influence of imagination 
with greater or less intensity ; they have in particular 
the double element above-mentioned, for they are im- 
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pelled both by external shapes and by internal motives. 
The second group of the natural world comprises Dun- 
can and the remaining persons of the play who do not 
come in contact with the Weird Sisters nor are directly 
influenced by their utterances. But this group is for 
the most part setin motion by the first group of the 
natural world, both move along together at first and 
then collide. The external element thus reaches through 
the entire play ; the first impulse is given by the Weird 
Sisters, is received by one set of characters, through 
these is transmitted to a still different set of characters, 
who finally re act, punish the usurper and restore the 
rightful king. The first group, it ought to be added, 
disintegrates within itself, for Banquo refuses to listen 
to the advances of Macbeth, seeks to avenge the mur- 
der of Duncan, and at last is destroyed by his comrade 
in arms. 

The first thread, that of the Weird Sisters, can now 
be taken up and developed in the first part of the gen- 
eral movement of the play. These beings dwell in a 
realm of their own, distinct, complete. Three things 
concerning them are to be noted: Their physical sur- 
roundings, their corporeal appearance, and their moral 
qualities. Their coming is in thunder, lightning and 
rain, their home seems to be in the tempest, in the 
wild convulsions of nature; their attendants are the 
lower, and often repulsive animals. In bodily aspect 
they appear to represent the Ugly; they are withered, 
bony hags, unnatural monstrosities without sex, oppo- 
site in every respect to the beautiful human form. Thus 
the negative elements of nature are manifested in them 
and in the atmosphere which envelops them. Corres- 
ponding to their looks and to their surroundings is their 
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moral character; to them fair is foul and foul is fair; 
they are portrayed in a state of hostility to man and 
what is useful to him ; their delight is in darkness, con- 
fusion, destruction. Malice and revenge enter deeply 
into their disposition ; in general, they exhibit an in- 
imical power which is directed against mankind exter- 
nally, and their world seems to include the hostile 
phases of both nature and spirit. The storms around 
them and their own dispositions are equally charged 
with harmful threatenings. 

But their chief attribute is the gift of prophecy. 
This completes their influence, the influence of a pre- 
diction which is believed to be true, upon human con- 
duct. If the conviction is once settled that the prém- 
ise will turn out as foretold, it becomes’ usually a 
wonderful incentive to action; indeed a prophecy may 
force its own fulfillment merely through its influence 
upon the mind. When Lady Macbeth says, “‘thou 
shalt be what thou art promised,” it is manifest that she 
is going to do all in her power to make the prohetic 
utterance of the Weird Sisters a reality. Macbeth 
too is driven by the same impulse; once however he 
intimates the fatalistic view which would paralyze his 
activity ; 

“If chance will have me king, why chance may crown me 

Without my stir.” 

But this was one of his fluctuations which are carried 
through the whole First Act. Banquo too is power- 
fully wrought upon by the same influence, but he can 
not be torn from his moral anchorage. Hence the sub- 
jective impression created by a prediction which is be- 
lieved to be true, is an important element in estimating 
these characters. 
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A question is likely to arise here in the mind of the 
reader. Why are such beings endowed with the gift of 
prophecy? There is no doubt but that it can be logi- 
cally inferred from their nature. They represent the 
totality of conditions, internal and external, which de- 
termine conduct to evil; impart to that totality a voice, 
and you have the prophetic Weird Sister. Given all 
the circumstances, the recurrence must take place; if 
then all these circumstances can find utterance, that ut- 
terance must be an announcement of the event which is 
to happen. The powers which control and impel the 
individual are united together into an external form 
and endowed with speech and personality in the case of 
the Weird Sister. When she gives expression to her 
own essence, it must be a prophecy, since she is just 
that which determines what is to be. Hence the Poet 
has introduced these existences also to foretell, that is 
their ultimate principle. It must also be remembered 
that the gift of prophecy is a natural rather thana spir- 
itual endowment ; the individual feels in the surround- 
ing circumstances that which is to come; it is not so 
much a clear conscious knowledge, as a dark presenti- 
ment. Undoubtedly the present has within it the 
seeds of the future; let the totality of influences work 
upon a keenly receptive spirit gifted with a strong im- 
agination, and we have theseer. He is not the thinker 
who can deduce the future as the logical result of the 
present, but he is one who /ee/s the Whole and sees its 
consequences and expresses them in highly wrought sym- 
bolical language. With the growth of the Under- 
standing prophecy passes away for two reason: its place 
is supplied by a different faculty, and it loses its credit 
through the deception practised in its name. Such was 
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its history among the old Greeks and Hebrews. But 
the prophet is still found among all peoples living in 
intimate connection with Nature, for his is a mainly 
natural function. 

Such in general seems to be the purport of the Weird 
Sisters: an external personification of the influences 
which impel the individual to evil. Now what are these 
influences? The reader can easily ascertain them at the 
beginning of the play: a rebellion, two victorious gen- 
erals, a weak king who owes his kingdom to their valor, 
and who could not resist their power, were they to turn 
against him. What would be more likely to stir up 
ambitious thoughts concerning the throne? Then 
comes the prophecy with its partial fulfillment when 
Macbeth is made Thane of Cawdor. Here too our cre- 
dulity is not very heavily taxed, for can anything be 
more natural than that Macbeth should receive the es- 
tates and title of the rebel whom he had put down? It 
will thus be manifest that these mysterious prophecies 
are the direct product of the circumstances, are just the 
thoughts most likely to arise in the minds of the two 
heroes as they return from their victory. Their ambi- 
tion is appealed to most powerfully, will they yield to 
its promptings? That depends upon their subjective 
nature, and hence from this point each will show his 
own character, which will be developed in its proper 
place, 


Another difficulty now springs up for adjustment. If 
the Weird Sisters only represent that which is given in 
another form, are they not superflous in the drama? 
To come directly tothe issue: What is the purpose for 
which the Poet employs these shapes? The answer 
must give the most important point for the proper com- 
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prehension of the play. J¢ lies in the character of Banquo 
and Macbeth to see such spectres. ence they are abso- 
lutely mecessary for the characterization. The Weird 
Sisters are beheld by those two persons alone, and it 
must be considered as the deepest phase of their nature 
that they behold the unreal phantoms. Both have the 
same temptation, both are endowed with a strong imag- 
ination, both witness the same apparition. In other 
words, the external influences which impel to evil, to 
ambitious thoughts, to future kingship are the same for 
both. In their excited minds, these influences take the 
form of the Weird Sisters. Such is the design of the 
Poet, he thus gives us at once an insight into the pro- 
foundest trait of their characters. In no other way 
could he portray so well the tendency to be controlled 
and victimized by the imagination, which sets up its 
shapes as actual, and then misleads men into following 
its fantastic suggestions. Lady Macbeth also is in- 
fluenced by the Weird Sisters, though she had no im- 
mediate intercourse with them. 

There is still another question which will probably 
be asked in this connection: Why has not the Poet 
himself openly told us what he means? He could easi- 
ly have explained the matter for his audience in a sepa- 
rate scene, in a soliloquy, or in almost any way. It is 
true that the reader who carefully weighs and compares 
the natural and supernatural threads will have no diffi- 
culty in finding the secret. Still the author has scrup- 
ulously guarded the reality of the Weird Sisters ; when- 
ever they appear, they are treated as positive objective 
existences. Mark the fact that two persons behold 
them at the same time, address them and are addressed 
by them. Now if they were seen only by one person 
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or by each person at different times, there would be no 
riddle, everybody would at once say, it is a subjective 
phantom. Such is the case when the ghost of Banquo 
appears to Macbeth but is seen by nobody else, though 
a number of guests with Lady Macbeth are present. 
Here then is no problem. The Poet has therefore ta- 
ken care to preserve the air of reality in these shapes. 
For such a procedure he has a most excellent reason, 
one that lies at the very basis of tragedy. He wishes 
to place his audience under the same influences as his 
hero, and involve them in the same doubts and con- 
flicts. We too must look upon the Weird Sisters with 
the eyes of Macbeth and Banquo; we may not believe 
in them, or we may be able to explain them, still the 
great dramatic object is to portray characters which do 
behold them and believe in them. The audience there- 
fore must feel the same problem in all its depth and 
earnestness, and must be required to face the enigma of 
tkese appearances. For a character can only be tragic 
to the spectators when they are assailed by its difficul- 
ties and involved in its collision. It would have de- 
stroyed the whole effect of the Weird Sisters, had their 
secret been plainly shown from the beginning. In fact 
when the audience stand above the hero and are made ac- 
quainted with all his complications, mistakes and weak- 
nesses, the realm of comedy begins, the laugh is excited 
instead of the tear. We make merry over men pur- 
suing that which we know to be a disguise or a shadow. 
To persons who can remain uninfluenced by their im- 
agination, this representation may appear ridiculous 
even in its present shape. Few people however have 
so much passivity and so little poetry. 

Such seems to be the meaning of the Weird Sisters 
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and tne grounds for their employment by the Poet. It 
is to be observed that every explanation of them must 
show that they are subjective forms in the minds of 
those who see them. That is just the purport of their 
interpretation ; otherwise they can be left simply as they 
are, in their objective reality. He who believes in 
ghosts, or thinks that Shakespeare believed literally in 
ghosts, has no difficulty to solve and hence needs no ex- 
planation. Still further, those who hold that the Poet 
merely employed an existing superstition for external 
effect without intending to put any sense into these 
shapes have also got rid of the problem, and it may be 
added, have got rid of Shakespeare too. 

The play very properly opens with the witch-scene 
which represents the mustering of the hostile influences, 
The Weird Sisters want to meet Macbeth, no other 
person is mentioned by them, for he is the one who is 
mainly determined by their power and is the central 
character of the drama. They are the primordial forces 
which set the whole work in, motion ; this impulse be- 
ing given, we must now be introduced to the natural 
world, the object upon which the supernatural elements 
exert their influence. 

This is the second thread whose development must 
now be given extending to the second appearance of the 
Weird Sisters. Here we shall keep our attention on 
Macbeth as the chief figure around which the others 
move. His career will be shown in three different cri- 
ses which however flow from one another in regular or- 
der: the conflict with himself, the murder of Duncan, 
the murder of Banquo. Each takes up about an act, 
and the three hence occupy the first three acts nearly. 
The internal conflict exhibits Macbeth struggling with 
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his own conviction, for he knows that his deed is wrong, 
and also that retribution will follow; ‘‘we still have 
judgment here” says he. But the Weird Sisters com- 
bined with his wife are victorious over his moral na- 
ture aided by Banquo; both the former appeal to his 
ambition, which he himself confesses to be the real mo- 
tive of his conduct: 


“I have no spur 
To prick the sides of mine intent but only 
Vaulting ambition.” 


Which can be taken as his own subjective interpreta- 
tion of the Weird Sisters. The conviction now being 
overborne, the deed follows, namely the murder of the 
King. Herein he violates not only his own profound- 
est belief, but also contradicts his former life. He once 
put down traitors, now he has become a traitor himself, 


his act has annihilated his previous honorable career. 
He assails the existence of the State, which he once 
saved. But here he cannot stop. He proceeds to de- 
stroy the man who will not be a traitor with him, who 
will not also violate his own conviction and contradict 
his own legal acts. Banquo is true to the old King, 
and is ready to avenge his death, he cannot therefore be 
true to Macbeth. The latter also must get rid of those 
who do not accept his principle of treason and murder, 
they are a standing cause of fear and reproach. Thus 
it will be seen that Macbeth, the former savior of the 
King, not only slays him, but also slays those who 
would save him. Macbeth, swayed by external in- 
fluences working upon a favorable disposition, has 
turned into the opposite of himself, has become the 
complete contradiction both of his former action and of 
his present conviction. 
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Still that conviction is not lost nor indeed inactive ; 
those stern words have expressed his profoundest faith 


“that we but teach 

Bloody instructions which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor ; this even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 

To our own lips.” 
If ever there was belief in retribution, it is declared 
here. But how will this conviction make itself felt ? 
Through the imagination. It has already been seen how 
Macbeth projects his internal states of mind into shapes 
seemingly real. Imagination is his peculiar psycholog- 
ical trait, ambition worked through the imagination, and 
retribution must work through the imagination. Hence 
we can account for the voices which he hears after the 
murder of Duncan, and the sights which he sees after 
the murder of Banquo. That mental quality which be- 
holds the Weird Sisters, is the same as that which be- 
holds air-drawn daggers and ghosts. This is therefore 
the deep consistency of the character. At first tempta- 
tion in the forms of the imagination assists in leading 
him into crime, and then remorse punishes him also in 
the forms of the imagination. The appearances always 
accompany his guilty act, they are the Fairies which he 
tries to drive away by crime but which always return 
with tenfold terror. 

We can now take the play in hand and trace these 
principles in its incidents with greater minuteness. We 
find at the very beginning that there has been a terrific 
collision in the State; a great revolt has taken place in 
which many of the King’s subjects aided by foreigners 
have participated. Burt this revolt kas been put down 
mainly by the strong arm of Macbeth, assisted howev- 
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er by Banquo. The breach is healed, the throne is 
saved, peace again reigns. Such is the background 
upon which the action is portrayed. Now comes 
the internal struggle, and we are to witness the in- 
fluences which will turn Macbeth in the most direct 
contradiction with himself. What has he been doing ? 
Putting down traitors to the King. But next he be- 
comes himself a traitor to the same King, does the very 
thing for which he had just destroyed an army. What 
brought about this change? The tracing of this devel- 
opment in his character will constitute the first crisis of 
this second thread, terminating in the surrender of his 
own conviction. 

Banquo and Macbeth are returning from the scene of 
their triumph, filled with the glory of their deed. 
What honors now are not within their reach! They are 
truly greater than the King, they have saved his realm. 
Then the Weird Sisters appear in their horrid shapes, 
and prophesy the future of the two warriors. The one 
shall be King himself, the other shall have children who 
shall be Kings. But the moment the shapes are asked 
concerning their origin and purpose, they vanish. Both 
the men are skeptical at first, yet both are pleased, the 
utterances of the Weird Sisters seem to harmonize quite 
with their own thoughts. Now comes the sudden con- 
firmation, Macbeth is the Thane of Cawdor just as one 
of the witches hailed him, the Weird Sisters are hence- 
forth regarded as prophetic. 

What shall we do with this passage? Here is the 
point where the supernatural world touche’ the natural, 
and hence it constitutes the main difficulty of the play. 
The Poet has told us enough that we can see his mean- 


ing, though he is by no means going to declare openly 
u 
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his mystery. It is a problem which we must and can 
solve. To repeat what was before indicated, the ambi- 
‘ tious feelings and possibilities of both these men are 
given an objective form by their imagination, which to 
them has all the force ofa reality. It is like a dream 
when the image is actual. For the imagination gives 
full validity to its content, if the reason be not present 
and correct its vagaries. Not a few persons in ordinary 
life take that which they imagine, to be real. Under 
strong excitement it is possible to perhaps every per- 
son. At any rate such is the mental quality of Mac- 
beth and Banquo, they project their own imaginings in- 
to reality, they see witches. Even they at first question 
the existence of these beings. It is curious that the lat- 
ter disappear so speedily when their origin is sought 
for. That can evidently not be given to the two men, 
for it would lead back to their own minds, and thus 
would destroy the objective reality of these shapes. 
The situation of Macbeth and Banquo, as the victorious 
generals of a weak King calls up very naturally vague 
feelings of future greatness. That which the witches 
prophesy is in such complete harmony with the subject- 
ive feelings natural to the occasion, that the one is a 
picture of the other. But it lies in the character of the 
two men that these feelings take the form here repre- 
sented. The deeds imagined, such as the murder of 
the King and usurpation of the realm, are repugnant to 
the moral natures of both, hence the Weird Sisters are 
evil and ugly to both. Both too have that predomi- 
nance of imagination which tricks them into taking its 
shapes for realities. This trait is fundamental and is 
preserved throughout the play. 

But though both possess the above-mentioned moral 
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element, yet each has it ina different degree. Now their 
characters begin to separate and to individualize them- 
selves. When the witches have announced the future 
greatness of the two heroes, Banquo tramples all wicked 
designs or even wicked surmisings under foot, his 
moral nature asserts its complete superiority over the 
promptings of ambition. Notso Macbeth. He still 
cherishes the thought, dismisses it at one moment, and 
calls it up the next moment, is rapt in his own fancies 
while Banquo has solved the question for once and for 
all. He regards the spectres as instruments of dark- 
ness and warns Macbeth against “trusting home”’ their 
prophetic utterance. The latter after much struggling 
resolves to wait for the present, but when the King ap- 
points his own son as his successor, Macbeth’s feelings 
are aroused anew, and he himself confesses to his “deep 
and black desires.” 

But the prophecy has set another influence at work 
which is irresistible. Lady Macbeth will now supply 
the element the lack of which caused such hesitation in 
her husband. She is introduced reading a letter which 
relates the promises of the Weird Sisters ; these prom- 
ises are just what she desired. But she knows the char- 
acter of her husband and fears that he will still be irres- 
olute since the conflict between the good and the bad 
is so evenly balanced in his mind. He has the ambi- 
tion but hesitates at the wickedness. Her function now 
is to pour “her spirits into his ear” and destroy every 
scruple. But even she feels her sex to be inconsistent 
with cruelty, she therefore abjures womanhood. Her 
address to the “‘spirits” and murdering ministers would 
show however a lurking belief in the world beyond, and 
an underlying foundation in the imagination. This 
hereafter becomes more apparent. een 
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Macbeth in his soliloquy gives the subject a final 
consideration, and comes to the conclusion not to kill 
Duncan. He would risk the world to come if he were 
sure that he would escape in the present world. But 
he expresses his profoundest conviction that there is al- 
ways on earth a retribution for the wicked deed. This 
too, it may be added, is the Poet’s doctrine, and that 
upon which he bases his tragedy. Macbeth’s firm be- 
lief in retribution shows that he sinned against light, 
and the play itself is a striking illustration of the same 
principle. But no sooner has he resolved not to mur- 
der the King when the wife appears. She reinforces 
with her determination the evil side of her husband’s 
character. Her argument is that of immorality. You 
are coward not to be that which you desire to be. Now 
morality is quite the opposite, namely, to suppress de- 
sire when inconsistent with what is right. His first an- 
swer is the true one: “‘I dare do all that may become a 
man, who dares do more is none.” But she aiding his 
ambition which had almost turned the scale without her, 
changes his mind. His hesitation was caused by the 
conflict between conviction and desire, she reinforces de- 
sire with her intense purpose. Banquo subordinates 
his desires and even his thoughts to his moral convic- 
tion, while Lady Macbeth tramples upon every moral 
consideration to attain the goal of her ambition. Mac- 
beth hangs between the two, he has the conviction of 
Banquo but the ambition of his wife. She says: 


“Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire ?” 
That is, it is cowardly not to follow your desire. This 
really did not convince Macbeth as is shown by his an- 
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swer, but it made overpowering the evil element in him 
which was already very strong. Her ‘‘undaunted met- 
tle” he yields to, her strong will added to the elements 
already in him conquers. 

Again the Poet touches the old chord, the similar 
and the dissimilar traits in the character of Banquo and 
Macbeth. Both have the same strong imagination, 
Banquo is disturbed by wicked dreams and haunted by 
bad fancies during the day, but he vigorously suppress- 
es every sinful inclination. Macbeth also is possessed 
with his imagination ; his thought and his purposes at 
once take on the form of an objective image. He sees 
a dagger which directs him to the King, hovering in the 
air, when he has resolved upon the murder. The 
bloody business always informs thus to his eyes. 
Though he questions the reality and seems at times to 
believe in the unreality of these shapes, still they have 
none the less power over him. But the resolution re- 
mains, the King is murdered. What then? The same 
imagination rises up in tenfold power and becomes the 
instrument of punishment, the weapon of conscience. 
It was said hat Macbeth believed in retribution, now 
it appears in the fearful voice which cries 

“Glamis hath murdered sleep and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 
For he has slain repose in the sleeping Duncan. The 
utterance is fulfilled to the letter. Macbeth is harassed 
with his thoughts, he gets rest no more. His wife 
again performs her function, she controls his wild imag- 
ination and shames as cowardice his fear of his own pic- 
tures. Still even she has manifested some signs of 
weakness, some indications that she is not free from the 
same influence. External prognostications have been 
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noticed by her as the croak of the raven, the scream of 
the owl, the cry of the cricket; she has addressed too a 
world of spirits beyond; she also can not murder on 
account of an image which appears to her mind resem- 
bling her father. Other indications will hereafter occur. 
But toward her husband she always manifests the cool 
understanding which suppresses such appearances. In 
her deepest nature there is however a stratum of the 
same mental quality. The content of Macbeth’s imag- 
ination is now always retribution. 

The murderous deed becomes known to the outer 
world which enters at the Porter-scene, and suspicion, 
especially that of the King’s sons attaches at once to 
Macbeth. Itis also to be noticed, what use is made of 
superstition. Nature was filled with strife, the imagin- 
ative, superstitious man transfers the conflicts of the 
spiritual world to physical phenomena. They indicate 
what lies in the future, both natural and moral occur- 
rences have the same cause in some external power. 
The wild night, lamentings in the air, the clamor of the 
obscure bird, darkness in day-time, the falcon killed by 
the mousing owl, the horses contending against obe- 
dience and eating one another are some of the portents 
which the time brought forth. But in reality it is man 
who in this manner projects his own thoughts and feel- 
ings into nature which thus is merely the language to 
express what is going on within. It must not be judged 
too harshly, the human mind in certain of its stages has 
indeed no other means of utterance. It is easy to de- 
ride it as superstition, but it is better to comprehend 
it as a genuine though not the most exalted phase of 
human spirit. 

The extravagant and superfluous talk of Macbeth 
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reveals him to the King’s sons as the cause of the mur- 
der; it is a very natural inference, for they, genuine 
mourners, have so little to say that the contrast points 
to Macbeth as insincere, a noisy dissembler. The 
fainting of Lady Macbeth may be taken as genuine, as 
a momentary bursting up of that under current in her 
character which has already given numerous indications 
of its existence, and which will at last control her. 
But the external motives for the continuance of Mac- 
beth’s career of murder arehere given. Banquo declares 
that he will fight against the author of the crime, and 
even hints the suspicion which afterwards he utters 
more plainly. Macduff pledges his word to the same 
course, so do the other lords. 

Duncan is murdered, Macbeth is King through treason. 
Now the third crisis in his history begins its movement, 
The difference between him and Banquo has already 
been noticed ; that difference has developed into opposi- 
tion, nay, into hostility. Starting from the same point, 
endowed with the same imagination, Banquo has sup- 
pressed his evil ambition, while Macbeth has allowed 
the wicked purpose to control him. The result isa 
conflict between them, for the moral nature of Banquo 
is outraged at Duncan’s murder: whose author he more 
truly suspects to be Macbeth. Hence the latter fears 
the royalty of his nature and his wisdom ; but above all 
Macbeth feels “‘that under him my genius is rebuked,” 
referring to the difference in their moral characters. 

Banquo is a perpetual picture held up before his 
guilty conscience, a continual reminder of that which he 
ought to have done, a rebuke to his character. 

His excited imagination works upon this theme, and 
gives himno peace day and night. He must have Banquo 
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out of the way. But also Banquo was his partner in 
the prophetic promises of the Weird Sisters, he was to 
be father to a line of Kings, who would exclude the 
posterity of Macbeth. His destruction is therefor & 
resolved upon. Macbeth however falls here into cont ra- 
diction with himself as he did in the case of Duncan. He 
believes the Weird Sisters to have uttered true prophe- 
cies,yet he is going to nullify them. It is a prophe- 
cy of theirs which has declared that Banquo’s poster- 
ity will succeed ; acting upon the belief that it is certain 
to take place, he still proposes to forestall it. With 
the apparent confidencein the truth and certainty of what 
is foretold, he will nevertheless prevent it. In other words 
he now turns against the utterances of the Weird Sist ers 
which he had hitherto followed and which have proven 
true in his own case. He is himself aware of this con- 
_tradiction when he says 
“Come fate into the list 
And champion me to the utterance.” 

In the bottom of his heart there then was at times some 
distrust of the witches. Banquo is murdered by hired 
assassins. In the scene where Macbeth talks with them, 
there is a somewhat disproportionately long dialogue in 
which the poet seems desirous of justifying the death 
of Banquo in a certain degree. The murderers are 
made to declare that Banquo was their enemy who had 
inflicted upon them the greatest wrongs. 

The same struggles of the imagination occur after 
the death of Banquo as took place after the death of 
Duncan, only with greater intensity. Before it was the 
imagined voice of retribution, but in the present case 
the murdered man appears in person, and takes his seat at 
the table of guests. The imagination now has all the 
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force of reality, it controls Macbeth’s action even in 
the presence of company. Through it Banquo himself 
returns to earth, reveals his murder andtoa certain ex- 
tent accomplishes his revenge. Macbeth cannot 
banish his image as he did the air-drawn dag- 
ger. The wife again preforms her previous function, 
that of suppressing the imagination of her husband, 
but its power has got beyond her control. Then she 
tries to excuse his conduct to the guests who are excited 
and full of suspicion ; in fact the secret is as good as told. 
The power of the imagination has now reached its cli- 
max, we behold it completely controlling an individual 
by its phantoms. Macbeth has been fighting them all 
along, he has sought to destroy them by crime, but that 
has only aroused them the more. Weshall thus find a 
regular gradation in the influence of the imagination 
over him, from the first thought of the throne to the 
murder of Banquo. 

We have now carried down the whole action with its 
two threads through the first movement which exhibits 
ths guilt of Macbeth. The theme is in general, his 
transition from being the savior of the realm into just the 
opposite ; this transition has been shown in its three lead- 
ing phases, namely theconflict with himself, with the 
King, with the loyal supporter of the King. On the one 
hand, his ambition working through the imagination 
has created a supernatural world which together with the 
strength of will of Lady Macbeth has inclined him to 
the evil side of his nature ; on the other hand his moral 
conviction, also working through the imagination inflicts 
upon him along withevery act an internal retribution. 
We are now prepared to take up the second movement. 

D. J. Sniper. 


(To be continued in the Octcter runte .) 





COURSE OF READING. 


I. 

The sibyls and prophets which Michael Angelo 
painted on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel—remarks 
an anonymous writer—‘‘Look like beings to whom God 
has spoken and who have never since ceased to medi- 
tate upon the awfyl voice.” Well said! and yet the 
motives of the great master in placing those wonderful 
figures in his composition are not indicated so fully as 
in the language of Margaret Fuller : 

‘* How they read, these prophets and sibyls! never 
did the always-baffled, always-reaspiring hope of the 
finite to compass the infinite find such expression, ex- 
cept in the Sehnsucht of music. They are buried in the 
volume. They cannot believe that it has not some- 
where been revealed—the word of the enigma, the link 
between the human and divine, matter and spirit. Evi- 
dently they hope to find it on the very next page.” 

‘When the revelations of nature seemed to me so 
clear, I had thought it was the weakness of the heart, or 
the dogmatism of the understanding, which had suck a 
need of a dock. But in these figures, the highest power 
seizes upon a scroll, hoping that some other mind may 
have dived to the depths of eternity for the desired 
pearl, and enable him without delay consciously to em- 
brace the Everlasting Now.” 

The tradition that the heathen sibyls, alike with the 
prophets of God’s chosen people, foretold the coming 
of Christ, is used by Michael Angelo in his Last Judg- . 
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ment as well as in the frescoes of the ceiling here men- 
tioned. The intensity of soul manifested on the fea- 
tures of these inspired women has its explanation in the 
fact that they are in the act of receiving the revelation 
that the Hope of the World shall have his advent. 

Considered in a practical point of view the revelation 
of spirit has been made to man. The nature of man 
has been unfolding itself for several thousands of years. 
All that has been done by the race and by each indi- 
vidual of the race exists implicitly in each newly born 
man. By culture each learns to contemplate the spec- 
tacle of this revelation which all make for the benefit, of 
each, and thus each avails himself of the lives of all the 
others. He enters into the heritage which arises from 
the vicarious sufferings of the race. For our lives are 
not the less for ourselves in that they are vicariously for 
all men. One life actually lived by one man becomes 
through theoretical participation on the part of others 
their life also. 

The lesson of life which is taught to the youth by all 
instrumentalities of Civilization—the family nurture, 
the school, civil society, and the State, is in substance 
the product and residuum of the life of the race; the sum 
total of human experience reduced to general state- 
ments. This condensed nutriment gets dilution and 
addition according to the occasion and the wants of the 
learner. 

All this initiation of the individual into the theoret- 
ical and practical deeds of the race appears thus when 
taken in its full scope as the great fact which supports 
man’s spiritual life and even were one a heathen he 
might see that the mystery of Vicarious Atenement must 
contain divine depths, when its secular realization in hu- 
man life has such significance. 
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The instrumentality invented by Spirit to accomp lish 
this great fact of participation of each in the life of all 
—so that each particular individual may through his own 
efforts elevate himself to a general or universal stand- 
point, by availing himself of the experience of all in- 
dividuals in all times and all places—the instrumental- 
ity directly involved in this is Language—rHE worp— 
and especially the written or printed word. 

The word realizes, preserves and transmits experience 
after it has been generalized. The Word then comes 
to be the vehicle of this revelation of man’s nature—his 
general essence—to himself as individual. 

What wonder then that prophet and Sibyl are so in- 
tent upon the words of the oracle ! 


II. 

This revelation of Man to men, of the Race to the 
individual, is to be found for the most part in literature. 
The scientific and philosophic statements of the nature 
of the World and Man are not the most nutritious ones 
to the masses. Their power of reflection is too weak. 
The revelation must be made to the phantasy or imag- 
ination, first. Literature meets thisdemand. It con- 
tains the portrayal of the highest truthin forms addressed 
to the phantasy and reflection in various degrees of 
development. Hence we have in literature a revelation 
adapted to all stages of culture. In it we may find a 
ladder by which we can ascend from the level of com- 
monplace and mere unconscious impulse, to the heights 
of insight and directive power ! 


III. 
But these splendid results are in literature only as a 
possibility. Not all is gold that glitters. Indeed, the 
genuine is covered from view by masses of trash, The 
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one who runs and reads whatever lies nearest to hand 
is not likely to read much that will greatly benefit him. 
To get at the literature whose study will develop in 
him new faculties, one usually needs careful guidance, 
and this is especially the case by reason of the fact that 
the highest works of genius are original in their modes 
of utterance and require particular study to master their 
style. Thus at first, it is likely that the very best of 
works will seem dryand barren, though, after much read-_ 
ing, their form comes to possess a peculiar charm. 
IV. 

Emerson, in his Essay on Books,* has told us what to 
read. There is no better guide to the storehouse of — 
literary wisdom than this essay. The Bibles of nations 
are placed by him in the front rank. They form the 
first and purest source whence the national life gains its 
insight into its theoretical and practical ideals. The 
great national poets, perhaps, come next in rank after the 
scriptures of a people. The historians, biographers, 
essayists, novelists, and others follow. However, I do 
not attempt here an inventory of what should be read by 
the culture-seeker. Thearticleon ‘‘Books” already refer- 
red to, renders such work unnecessary. The fittest man 
to write for us on this theme has given us the fruits of 
his experience. What I had in mind when I begun this 
essay was to name a series of short pieces which should 
form a kind of propadeutic to the Course of Reading which 
should serve as a preparation and introduction to the 
works of geniuswhich are in our possession. I have no- 
ticed how few people ever get familiar enough with any 
work of abiding value to read it with pleasure and to 
return to it again and again. Only repeated reading can 


*Originally published in the “Aédantic Monthly,” Vol. 1, P. 343. 
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avail to discover the best that the works of genius offer 
us. If our beginner takes up a long work he has before 
him the task of getting through with it, rather than that 
of concentrating his attention ona few pages. Extent 
rather than intensity will be his aim, while the opposite 
should be the case. When a reader has once acquired 
the habit of reading at a certain depth, he delights no 
longer in those literary works which move nearer the 
“surface. 

Hence it has seemed to me that the first part of a 
course of reading should embrace only pieces of small 
extent but of great intensity. These short, condensed, 

‘but genial and stimulating pieces,—most of which may 

be read at an evening’s leisure,—will serve to give an 
impulse toward Jonger works. Before all things the 
interest must be aroused. Hence I have included in 
the following list some pieces which are powerful to ex- 
cite the attention of the uncultured though they will not 
be approved by the critical taste. 

I name in the following order : 

1. Wordsworth’s Ode: ‘‘Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” styled by Emerson the high-water mark of mod- 
ern English poetry. 

2. Carlyle’s translation of Richter’s Dream: given 
at the close of his essay ‘‘ Jean Paul Richter Again.” 
See Carlyle’s ‘“‘Miscellaneous Writings.” Its content 
is the protest of the heart against atheism or pantheism. 

3g. The Tale. Translated by Carlyle from Goethe, 
with notes indicating its purport: an adumbration of 
the evolution of ideas in modern history. 

4. Emerson’s essay on “ Nature,” in eight chapters, 
giving in a matchless style the fundamental thoughts of 
his view of the world. This essay and the ‘‘Address” 
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delivered at Cambridge, which should be read in con- 
nection with it, are to be found in his volume of ‘“‘Mis- 
cellanies.” 

5. Sacontala, translated from Kalidasa, the East 
Indian poet, by Sir William Jones, (published in his 
complete works and also separately). This translation 
is livelier and easier to follow than the more recent ones. 

6. Chapter on ‘‘ Natural Supernaturalism” in Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

7. Longfellow’s essay on ‘‘Frithiof’s Saga,” to be 
found in his ‘“‘ Prose Works.” 

8. ‘The Cherubinic Wanderer.” (See translations 
in Massachusetts Quarterly Review for Sept., 1849, 
also Jour. Spec. Phil., Jan., 1870). 

9. ‘* The Fall of the House of Usher,” by Edgar 
A. Poe. This sensational piece by way of variety; it 
contains under a thin veil Poe’s autobiographical por- 
traiture, which is again reflected entire in the poem ‘*The 
Haunted Palace.” 

10. “Odin” from Carlyle’s Hero Worship. 

11. ‘Walden, or, Life in the Woods,” by Thoreau. 
Thoreau’s writings form a kind of extended introduc- 
tion to the Life of a Poet. 

12. “* The Prose Edda,” as given in Mallet’s North- 
ern Antiquities. (Bohn’s Library). 

13. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.” 

14. Chapters on ‘‘ An Incident in Modern History” 
and on “‘ Symbols,” from Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

15. Cousin’s ‘*‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” 
first ten chapters, being an introduction to the study 
of philosophy. Translated by O. W. Wight. 

16. Carlyle’s essay on ‘‘ The Nibelungen Lied,” (in 
his *‘ Miscellaneous Writings.’’) 
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17. “‘ The Over Soul,” in Emerson’s essays, first 
series. 

18. Chapters on Greece from Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History. English translation by Sibree, (Bohn’s Li- 
brary), page 229, and sqq. 

19. Emerson’s poem entitled ‘‘ The Sphinx.” See 
Hegel's remarks in the work above cited, page 230.) 

20. Longfellow’s translation of Schelling’s essay on 
Dante. (Prose works.) 

a1. “ The Hero as Poet ;” Carlyle’s Hero Worship. 

22. Goethe’s and Winckelmann’s Remarks on the 
Laocoon, Jour. Sp. Phil. October, 1868. See also 
Lessing’s ‘‘Laocoon.” 

23. ‘‘Novalis:” Carlyle’s ‘‘Miscellaneous Writings.” 

24. ‘‘The Obsequies of Mignon,” from Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship Book VIII, chapter viii, 
Carlyle’s translation. 

25. **Fichte’s Destination of Man,” Hedge’s “‘Ger- 
man Prose Writers,” or Dr. W. Smith’s ‘“ Fichte’s 
Popular Works.” (Tribner & Co., London.) 

26. George Sands’s Consuelo and sequel. 

27. Goethe’s Faust. Firstand Second Parts. Trans- 
lated by Bayard Taylor. 

28. Brockmeyers’ ‘“‘Letters on Faust.’ Jour. Spec. 
Phil. July 1867 and April 1868. 

29. “The Pedagogical Province,” Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Travels, chapters x and xi. 

.3o Chapters on the “Everlasting No,” ‘Centre of 
Indifference” and ‘Everlasting Yea,” from Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus. 

31. Calderon’s ‘‘World Theatre.” See Trench’s 
analysis and partial translation. 

32. Emerson’s essay: ‘‘Circles.” 

33. Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” 
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34. Emerson’s poems: “The Problem.” The small 
poems called “Elements” which preface his first and 
secondseriesof Essays. ‘‘Brahma.” Onecan cultivate 
a habit of serene contemplation in no way better than 
by frequent reading of Emerson’s poems.. They are 
written from the same height as the Hymns of Orpheus, 
the Vedas, or the Zoroastrian Oracles, and are altogeth- 
er unmatched in modern times. 

35- Hegel’s Philosophy of History: What is said of 
Rome and Christianity. pp. 330-48. 

36. ‘‘Instrumentalities.” From Alcott’s ‘““Tablets.” 

37- Winckelmann’s Remarks on the Torso of 
Hercules. Jour. Spec. Phil. July, 1868, and on The 
Apollo Belvedere. Jour. Spec. Phil. January, 1869. 

38. Marx’s Essay on Beethoven’s F. Minor Sonata. 
Jour. Spec. Phil. July, 1870. 


These pieces if read, and re-read many times, after 
intervals of some months, will not fail to cultivate a 
literary taste in the right directions. They are repre- 
sentative of the chief types of valuable literature The 
reader following his inclination, will extend his reading 
to the entire works from which these selections are made, 
and to other works by the same authors, having now 
mastered their style. Or, finally, he will take up other 
authors writing on the same plane of insight, whom he 
will now readily discern. The great world poets should 
be read every year. Homer, the epic poet, “‘the poet 
of the nation,” as Mr. Brockmeyer characterizes him, 
‘whose Iliad treats of the nation in its relation to other 
nations ; whose Odyssey treats the nation as related to the 
family.” —‘“‘Shakespeare, the poet of the family; whose 
historical plays treat of the relation of the family to the 

36 
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State—the epic of English history ; whose comedies treat 
of the family and social life by itself; whose tragedies 
treat of the relation of the family and society to the in- 
dividual; these culminate in Hamlet, the drama in 
which the individual has greatest scope.—Goethe the 
poet of the individual” whose Wilhelm Meister por- 
trays the relation of the individual to his own culture, 
while the Faust portrays the relation of in dividual 
culture to the world : the family, the State, religion and 
art. Dante is the great middle term connecting the an- 
cient or epic world with the modern through his Di- 
vina Commedia, wherein he uses the external parts of 
the christian religion as a mythus and portrays in eter- 
nal form the relation of the inner spirit of that religion 
to the world. 

A course of reading should be based on the idea that 
there are new faculties in the soul to be developed one 
after the other in endless succession. It should lead 
one to “‘mounts of vision” from which the world may 
be seen as formed anew, For every new insight recon- 
structs the world for us. And even hell is no thing but 
heaven seen through wicked eyes. 

W. T. Harris. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Szizctep Pozrms, Kilbourne Tompkins, 16 Cedar Street, N. Y. 

This is an enterprise which should receive the warmest sup- 
port of all. Mr. Tompkins proposes to print selections from 
our best authors and to furnish these selections at ten cents a 
copy. When several poems are in a single number there is no 
“paging” so that the purchaser may bind to suit his own fancy. 
The paper and typographical work is all that could be desired 
in the most expensive book, and the choice of selections has 
thus far been such as to satisfy the critical. As a means of 
making a book of selections far superior to Parnassus, or Da- 
na’s Household Book of Poetry, or Bryant’s Library of Poetry 
and Song, this enterprise is certainly worthy of the attention of 
all lovers of books. It seems to me that quite unintentionally 
Mr. Tompkins has met one of the greatest wants of a teacher of 
English Literature. Heretofore it has been necessary to teach 
the History of Literature, and only such literature as our read- 
ers and books of “choice selections’? made accessible. Now 
scholars can easily buy their own copies of such selections as 
may best deserve study and after leaving school be possessed of 
the beginnings of a valuable library. Perhaps the best idea of 
the selections can be conveyed by reprinting Mr. Tompkins’ list, 
and the nature of his undertaking is such as to justify so extend- 
ed a notice. 

No. 1, Locksley Hall; No. 2, The Prisoner of Chillon, Latest 
Verses of Lord Byron; No. 8, The High-Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire, Bernardo del Carpio; No. 4, The Bridge of Sighs, 
Lines to My Mother’s Picture, The Three Fishers; No. 5, Tam 
O’Shanter, To the Unco Guid; No. 6, Death of Arthur; No. 7, 
The Raven, Lucy Gray ; No. 8, The Yarn of Nancy Bell, The 
Lost Heir, John Anderson My Jo, Faithless Sally Brown; No. 

.9, Make Way for Liberty, The Charge of the Light Brigade, On 
the Loss of the Royal George, The American Flag; No. 10, 
Songs of Seven; No. 11, The Brook, Our Dead ; No. 12, Moth- 

er and Poet, The Horn of Egremont Castle, Mary Morrison ; 
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No. 13, The Diver, “Break, Break, Break,” Illusion, Death’s 
Final Conquest; No. 14, To the Skylark, The Cloud, Ode on a 
Grecian Urn; No. 15, The Death of the Old Year, The Old 
Year, Dirge for the Year, New Year’s Eve, Sonnet from the Por- 
tuguese, Midnight Mass for the Dying Year, Song of the Silent 
Land; No. 16, The Power of Poetry, The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, The Banks o’ Doon, Bonny Lesley; No. 17, Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard, Hallowed Ground, Is there, for 
Honest Poverty; No. 18, The Red Fisherman, Ode on a Favor- 
ite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes; No. 19, The Miller’s 
Daughter, To Blossoms ; No. 20, How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix; Hart-Leap Well, Canadian Boat 
Song; No. 21, A Legend of Bregenz, The King of Denmark’s 
Ride, Gentle River, Gentle River ; No, 22, The May Queen, Life 
I Know Not What Thou Art; No. 23, Dora, Alexander’s Feast ; 
No. 24, Look at the Clock, The Friar of Orders Gray, A Cha- 
rade (Camp-bell) ; No. 25, The Eve of St. Agnes; No. 26, Ellen 
McJones Aberdeen, The Bishop of Rumtifoo, The Newcastle 
Apothecary ; No. 27, The Deserted Village; No. 28, The Lay 
of the Bell; No. 29, Nothing to Wear; No. 30, Enoch Arden ;* 
No. 31, The Execution of Montrose, The Drummer Boy’s Bu- 
rial; No. 82, Death and Dr. Hornbook, To a Mouse, Willie 
Brew’d a Peck a Ma’ut ; No. 83, A Court Lady, Godiva, The 
Fisherman’s Hut; No. 34, Thanatopsis, Death of the Flowers, 
Ode to a Nightingale, The Pilgrim’s, The Landlady’s Daugh- 
ter; No. 35, Conner’s Child, The Lost Love, We Watched her 
Breathing ; No. 36, The Twa Dogs, Auld Rob Morris, The Sail- 
or’s Wife; No. 87, The Culprit Fay ;* No. 88, The Sword Song, 
Bannockburn, Warren’s Address, Hohenlinden, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, How Sink the Brave, Driving Home the 
Cows; No. 89, The Dream, Ode to Disappointment, The River 
of Life ; No. 40, The Belle of the Ball-Room, Our Ball, The Cane- 
Bottomed Chair; No. 41, The Battle of Blenheim, Herve Reil, 
Civil War; No. 42, The Jackdaw of Rheims, The Jumbles, 
Sorrows of Werther, The Housekeeper ; No. 43, After Flodden ; 
No. 44, The Rime of the Duchess May ;* No. 45, The Glove and 
the Lions, Nell Latine’s Wedding, The Poetry of Dress, The 
Manly Heart, My Mistress’ Boots, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
The Maiden’s Choice ; No. 46, Man Was Made to Mourn, The 
Widow of Glenco, They’re Dear Fish to Me; No. 47, Deborah 
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Lee, The Well of St. Keyne, The Whistle, A Nice Correspond- 
ent, Why so Pale and Wan? No. 48,Sea Dreams, Low Tide ; 
No. 49, They Come, the Merry Summer Months, Daffodils, 
Hymn to the Flowers, Violets, The Violet, To a Mountain 
Daisy ; No. 50, The Scaith o’ Bartle.* 





No. 1, A Dissertation upon Roast Pig, Charles Lamb; No. 
2, The Art of Political Lying, John Arbuthnot and Jonathan 
Swift; No. 3, A Bachelor’s Complaint of the Behavior of Marri- 
ed People, Charles Lamb ; No. 4, The Morals and Manners of the 
Kitchen, and Baby Suffrage, from “The Nation ;’ No. 5, The 
Funeral Solemnities of the English—Their Passion for Flatter- 
ing Epitaphs, Oliver Goldsmith. On Burial Sovieties and the 
Character of an Undertaker, Charles Lamb; No. 6, An Ideal 
Reformer, from ‘‘The Nation.” 





Rab and his Friends ; With two fine Illustrations, ten cents. 
[Bp.] 
A Pesrgcr Aponis, by the Authorof Rutledge. Carleton & Co., 

New York. 1875. 

This is a very readable book of whose well-sustained dramat- 
ic effect there can be but little question. The first half of it “is 
a delightful, fresh picture of unconscious love and happiness” 
but the book being weakly “motived” the final impression is 
less happy. The function of the novel is more or less perfectly 
understood by our many novelists, but any permanent success 
must rest upon a firmer foundation than mere occupation and 
amusement. While the novel is not likely to be a favorite form 
with students, yet unless it have in its story some reflection of 
the most valid sides of life it must have but a momentary suc- 
cess. It seems to us that the author of this book is capable of 
better work and that without ceasing to be entertaining, she 
might so present the probleme of social life that her books 
might help those who need help. This effort is far inferior to 
Rutledge and one is angered with the suspicion that the author 
grew tired of her own work before she reached its close, and 
hence threw away the effects which more sustained effort might 
have assured her.—{Ep.] 





These numbers, owing to their length, will be higher priced. 
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No. 18, The Diver, “Break, Break, Break,” Illusion, Death’s 
Final Conquest; No. 14, To the Skylark, The Cloud, Ode on a 
Grecian Urn; No. 15, The Death of the Old Year, The Old 
Year, Dirge for the Year, New Year’s Eve, Sonnet from the Por- 
tuguese, Midnight Mass for the Dying Year, Song of the Silent 
Land; No. 16, The Power of Poetry, The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, The Banks o’ Doon, Bonny Lesley; No. 17, Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard, Hallowed Ground, Is there, for 
Honest Poverty ; No. 18, The Red Fisherman, Ode on a Favor- 
ite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes; No. 19, The Miller’s 
Daughter, To Blossoms ; No. 20, How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix; Hart-Leap Well, Canadian Boat 
Song; No. 21, A Legend of Bregenz, The King of Denmark’s 
Ride, Gentle River, Gentle River ; No. 22, The May Queen, Life 
I Know Not What Thou Art; No. 23, Dora, Alexander’s Feast ; 
No. 24, Look at the Clock, The Friar of Orders Gray, A Cha- 
rade (Camp-bell) ; No. 25, The Eve of St. Agnes ; No. 26, Ellen 
MeJones Aberdeen, The Bishop of Rumtifoo, The Newcastle 
Apothecary ; No. 27, The Deserted Village; No. 28, The Lay 
of the Bell; No. 29, Nothing to Wear; No. 30, Enoch Arden ;* 
No. 81, The Execution of Montrose, The Drummer Boy’s Bu- 
rial; No. 82, Death and Dr. Hornbook, To a Mouse, Willie 
Brew’d a Peck a Ma’ut ; No. 83, A Court Lady, Godiva, The 
Fisherman’s Hut; No. 34, Thanatopsis, Death of the Flowers, 
Ode to a Nightingale, The Pilgrim’s, The Landlady’s Daugh- 
ter; No. 35, Conner’s Child, The Lost Love, We Watched her 
Breathing ; No. 36, The Twa Dogs, Auld Rob Morris, The Sail- 
or’s Wife; No. 87, The Culprit Fay ;* No. 88, The Sword Song, 
Bannockburn, Warren’s Address, Hohenlinden, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, How Sink the Brave, Driving Home the 
Cows; No. 39, The Dream, Ode to Disappointment, The River 
of Life ; No. 40, The Belle of the Ball-Room, Our Ball, The Cane- 
Bottomed Chair; No. 41, The Battle of Blenheim, Herve Reil, 
Civil War; No. 42, The Jackdaw of Rheims, The Jumbles, 
Sorrows of Werther, The Housekeeper ; No. 43, After Flodden ; 
No. 44, The Rime of the Duchess May ;* No. 45, The Glove and 
the Lions, Nell Latine’s Wedding, The Poetry of Dress, The 
Manly Heart, My Mistress’ Boots, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
The Maiden’s Choice ; No. 46, Man Was Made to Mourn, The 
Widow of Glenco, They’re Dear Fish to Me; No. 47, Deborah 
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Lee, The Well of St. Keyne, The Whistle, A Nice Correspond- 
ent, Why so Pale and Wan? No. 48, Sea Dreams, Low Tide ; 
No. 49, They Come, the Merry Summer Months, Daffodils, 
Hymn to the Flowers, Violets, The Violet, To a Mountain 
Daisy ; No. 50, The Scaith o’ Bartle.* 





No. 1, A Dissertation upon Roast Pig, Charles Lamb; No. 
2, The Art of Political Lying, John Arbuthnot and Jonathan 
Swift; No. 3, A Bachelor’s Complaint of the Behavior of Marri- 
ed People, Charles Lamb ; No.4, The Morals and Manners of the 
Kitchen, and Baby Suffrage, from “The Nation ;’ No. 5, The 
Funeral Solemnities of the English—Their Passion for Flatter- 
ing Epitaphs, Oliver Goldsmith. On Burial Societies and the 
Character of an Undertaker, Charles Lamb; No. 6, An Ideal 
Reformer, from ‘‘The Nation.” 





Rab and his Friends ; With two fine Illustrations, ten cents. 
[Bp.] 
A Pesrgct Aponis, by the Authorof Rutledge. Carleton & Co., 

New York. 1875. 

This is a very readable book of whose well-sustained dramat- 
io effect there can be but little question. The first half of it “is 
a delightful, fresh picture of unconscious love and happiness” 
but the book being weakly “motived” the final impression is 
lees happy. The function of the novel is more or less perfectly 
understood by our many novelists, but any permanent success 
must rest upon a firmer foundation than mere occupation and 
amusement. While the novel is not likely to be a favorite form 
with students, yet unless it have in its story some reflection of 
the most valid sides of life it must have but a momentary suc- 
cess. It seems to us that the author of this book is capable of 
better work and that without ceasing to be entertaining, she 
might so present the problems of social life that her books 
might help those who need help. This effort is far inferior to 
Rutledge and one is angered with the suspicion that the author 
grew tired of her own work before she reached its close, and 
hence threw away the effects which more sustained effort might 
have assured her.—[Ep.} 





*These numbers, owing to their length, will be higher priced. 
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Tovests Asout Art, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston : 
Roberts Bros. 1874, 


Just now there is so great a desire to form an acquaintance 
with “Art’”’ that one cannot but welcome the increasing number 
of easays which tend to correct the crudity of unaided specula- 
tion. The author of this book is known in the field of letters 
by “A Painter’s Camp,” “The Intellectual Life,” and “The Un- 
known River.” He writes with ease, general correctness, and 
“within the reach” of ordinary people. The present volume 
consists of twenty-seven essays upon such subjects as “Painting 
from Nature,” “Word Painting and Color Painting,” “Artists in 
Fiction,” “Art Criticism” and “The Place of Landscape Paint- 
ing among the Fine Arts.” Works like those of Overbeck, 
Lubke and Winckelmann are too far away for those who are be- 
ginning their acquaintance with “works of art,” and on the 
other hand the simpler works are too technical for the general 
reader. The office of intellectual middle-man is very necessary 
and should not be without its dignity, and if to be useful is as 
creditable as to be brilliant and unintelligible, then this book 
will not only be entitled to readers but will reward those who 
desire to possess at least whatever belongs to “general intelli- 
gence.”—Ep. 


Tue Op Reoime in Canapa, by Francis Parkman. Boston : 

Little, Brown & Co. 1874. 

Within the past few years there has been a growing popu- 
larity for the study of American Antiquities. This is partly due 
to the quiet efforts of bodies like the St. Louis Historical Soci- 
ety, partly to the recognition of the fact that untried dangers 
are met successfully only by men of marked ability. The men 
who made the first voyages to an unknown world, the men who 
first colonized what was to them an unknown land in which 
even the physical laws might be different: ‘these men as well as 
our ancestors of the Revolutionary Period, needed elements of 
character which are more seldom found as they are less neces- 
sary in times when most things are done by prescription. Hence 
those who would know the strong lives of all times, as well as 
those who love deeds of prowess, adventure, and heroism, will 
find themselves interested in the earlier history of this conti- 
nent. Mr. Parkman is known as a conscientious and accurate 
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historian, and if his writings lack the stirring eloquence of Mot- 
ley, they yet succeed in being always perspicuous and interest- 
ing. The period covered by this history extends from 1653 to 
1763 and ends with the British conquest of Canada. The 
strength and the weakness of the government both religious 
and secular is most clearly shown, and one cannot lay aside the 
book without feeling that he has at once added to his informa- 
tion and strengthened himself by the constant examples of hes 
roic self-abnegation and sacrifice.—[Eb. 


Notes on Enotanp, by H. Taine. New York: Holt & Wil- 
liams. 1872. 


So many people know books only by name that it seems 
to be quite as useful to call attention to excellent literary work, 
as to notice the latest novelties. Mr. Taine is so eminently a 
representative of his country that all will at once understand 
that his standpoint is always that of theartist. While of course 
books like Dickens’ American Notes, or Taine’s Notes on Eng- 
land are not likely to replace the more accurate observations 
of one “to the manner born,” yet they subserve the equally val- 
uable end of discriminating in a way at once entertaining and 
instruetive, the national peculiarities. Certainly for entertain- 
ment one would desire nothing more readable than this book of 
M. Taine’s, and perhaps it is the shortest method of acquiring a 
general impression of English views and modes of life. The in- 
troductory chapter (commenting upon (1) M. Taine’s Life and 
Career, (2) Outline of his Method of Criticism, (3) Comments 
upon his opinions and writings) is not specially relevant but 
will be found of interest to the admirers of M. Taine’s work. 
The thirty-five chapters into which M. Taine divides his “notes” 
cover most of the interests which attract the reader, and are 
written with that vivacity and elegance which distinguish the 
author’s more serious efforts. The translation is not remarka- 
bly creditable as one frequently is led to suspect it to be the 
work of a foreigner who while perfectly at home in the lan- 
guage for the purposes of the reader, still betrays a want of ac- 
quaintance with those idioms which form the staple of conver- 
sation. This is the more remarkable as the translator himself 
seems to have been a writer of English novels, a discipline that 
would suggest perfect command of conversational language. 
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Perhaps the most generally interesting chapters are those 
upon Typical English Men and Women (v.), English Girls and 
Authoresses, (vi.), English Marriages and Married Women (vii.), 
Life at the University (x), Characteristics of the English Mind 
(xxix.), Modern Painters and Ruskin’s Criticisms, (xxxii.)}—Ep. 


Atcrstis: Leisure Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt & 
* Co. 


Certainly this book has power, and yet it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discriminate its chief claim upon our interest. It isa 
musical fiction tracing the fortunes of Josquin Doriaz; who 
through love for music and impatience under the restraints of 
conventional life, leaves his family and begins his career as a 
member of the chorus in the “‘Hof-Kirche” at Dresden. Thrown 
into disfavor by a boyish freak, Josquin becomes the “Kam- 
mer-Musikus” of the Count von Lichtenberg, and thus is intro- 
duced the conflict between a love for art and a very human 
fondness for the attractions of a fashionable but selfish life. 
While the higher interest ultimately triumphs, Josquin’s vic- 
tory is wrought through Elizabeth Vaara, and we are by this 
vicarious suffering, robbed of the fullest effect of a conflict 
which daily presents itself in modern life. Certain it is that ad- 
miration for genius in art is too often coupled with a tacit re- 
proach unless the art be that of war or of statesmanship. Cul- 
tivated people may forgive an artist if he be sufficiently distin- 
guished, but art as art, is still as M. Taine complains, no pass- 
port to that equality of respect upon which alone social life is 
founded. The time has not yet come when we consider the 
man as essential, and his vocation as the accidental in life; 
when we are ready to exercise that intellectual charity which is 
so necessary for all who would not limit their wealth to the har- 
vest reaped in a single field. And yet, as strong and earnest 
people cannot be satisfied with the emptiness of self-gratifica- 
tion, there is a growing restlessness which promises the fullest 
recognition of noble aims as the only lasting good; and the 
consequent anxiety to transcend the narrow limits of caste 
which, banished from our politics, has taken refuge in the 
stronghold of social life. As the material value of intellectual 
power has beccme manifest in the lives of our most successful 
artiste, we may confidently look forward to the time when “the 
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true, the beautiful, and the good” shall not be confounded with 
any of their special forme but shall be recognized as one in es- 
seace though infinite in form; when all that tends to exalt our 
spiritual lives will be held in honor by those, at least, who re- 
lieved from the pressure of material cares, presume to profess 
interest in those objects which alone lend significance to mate- 
rial prosperity, on the part of traly cultivated and high-spirited 
people. To the disposition to lionize rather than to respect 
we owe much of that weakness from which the lives of our 
greatest poets have not been free, and which so marks with the 
spirit of vagabondism the lives of the great masters in mimetic 
or plastic art. 

Elizabeth Vaara, who represents the Alcestis of the story, 
forms a very beautiful picture of honest devotion, and the 
thoughtful cannot but be impressed even while they murmur 
the refrain, “‘not by love alone,” and deny the moral or aesthet- 
ic need of the héroine’s sacrifice : from generous and disinterest- 
ed actions, even’ when misdirected, one always receives spiritual 
benefit. 

The faults most noticeable in this book, are first, want of pur- 
ity in language— an almost constant fault in our novels, where 
fragments of foreign languages are used with the elegance dis- 
played by an Indian maiden in her personal ornamentation ; 
second, in a defective unity caused by a concluding chapter 
which succeeds the dramatic close; third, in a defective sensi- 
bility which disturbe an exaltation successfully excited, by 
presenting the heroine in the pettier aspects of domestic infir- 
mities. The strength of the work has, perhaps, been sufficient- 
ly dwelt upon, and yet one would fain call attention to power- 
ful descriptions, (such as that of the Presentation of Gluck’s 
music, or of the rehearsal of Alcestis,); and to the frequent 
rhetorical and dramatic power, illustrated by the Benedictine’s 
sermon. As a companion to such books as the Letters of Men- 
delsohn, “Alcestis” will be welcomed by all who desire to pro- 
mote an intelligent interest in our great musical compositions ; 
for it will tend to yet further familiarize the minds of educated 
people with the truth that music to the true musician is al ways 
the best means of expression for the thoughts highest to him : 
to lead them to tastes purer and higher: and to convince them 
that humanity is but one while its modes of expression are in- 
finitely varied.—[Ep. 
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The charm of this little book lies in its natural and vivacious 
grace. It is brimful of wit and good spirits, and although the 
story isa very simple one the lines have all fallen in very 
pleasant and rather unusual places. 

Leigh Doane, the heroine, is an aristocratic young lady of 
considerable grace and elegance, who has preceded her family 
to the little village of Edgecomb in Maine, where she domesti- 
cates herself with an ancient maiden lady, Miss Phipps, about 
whose angular and stiff surrounding she weaves a fanciful web, 
and into whose geometrical rooms she soon infases much of her 
own bright grace. When she has transformed the bare place 
into a homelike semblance, she pauses in her good work, be- 
comes a trifile homesick and restless—finally one dull evening 
when the rain pours in torrents, being seized with a desire for 
&@ new novel, she remembers to have seen in a booksellers win- 
dow, she donsa water-proof and plunges out into the night, mak- 
ing rapid strides toward the village, and with singular directness 
of purpose rans the sharp end of her umbrella into the eye of 
the hero of the story, who has approached rapidly from an op- 
posite direction. Philip Ogden, the victim thus impaled, is an 
extremely gentle and well-bred young bachelor who has also 
come to Edgecomb forthe summer. Being utterly blinded with 
pain, and unable to retrace his steps alone, he demeans himself 
with the gentle seriousness*which characterizes him throughout 
the story. He is however utterly unable to use his eyes and 
requests the young woman (whom he mistakes for a village 
maiden,) to lead him home, which she does in silence and dire 
fear of discovery, or rather of becoming known and remember- 
ed. When he reaches his own door he thanks his guide, and on 
returning her umbrella gives her a two dollar bill, a fee for the 
trouble she has taken. 

Of this utterly ludicrous situation the author has made the 
utmost. The injury involves nothing more serious than a few 
hours of pain and a few days indoors, during which time Og- 
den’s mind reverts to the accident somewhat continuously. He 
finally convicts himself of having made an egregious blunder in 
regard to the identity of the “fair creature who,” he soliloquises, 
“punched better than she knew, as any deviation in her aim 
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would have deprived him of either an eye ora tooth.” He re- 
members that her voice was low and musical, and that she had 
taken his arm not “as a remote and dreaded contingency,” after 
the manner of Edgecomb maidens, but with the firm pressure of 
&@ woman accustomed to the support of a masculine arm, 

These reflections followed by some investigation lead to the 
discovery of the real identity. He also discovers that her 
brother Tom Olis is one of his well known friends, and receives 
a letter from Tom begging that he will look after the welfare 
of his sister Leigh until business shall enable him to bring his 
family to Edgecomb. 

Finally, through the ministration of “Gem,” a small and most 
original young savage in whom they have mutually a strong 
interest, they are brought together and are fairly verging 
upon the tender period when brother Tom and family arrive 
upon the scene of action, and from this period the eky rockets 
of wit fly with reckless continuity, Tom being the very person- 
ification of an incorrigible wag, whose mirth bubbles over irre- 
sistibly at the most inopportune times. Heis generally repre- 
sented as being bent upon helping the young people forcibly 
over all those rough and uncertain places that precede that per- 
fect understanding which lovers invariably accomplish. He 
longs to expound his system of love-making made easy, and 
seems only withheld by his wife who keeps him fiercely under 
guard and suffers agonies lest his levity should spoil all. 

The description of Tom’s desire to gush, and the cruel repres- 
sion he suffers, is throughout deliciously funny. The charac- 
ters are all natural and racy and although the lights may be 
somewhat too continuously brilliant we think it is a rare sin 
which is easily forgiven. We think the heroine does not quite 
fulfil the original promise, her outlines soften visibly toward the 
end ef the story, where she seems more simply like a fun-loving, 
amiable girl than her first characterization would indicate, 
Still she is always lovely, and the little book is so unpreten- 
tiously delightful, it evades anything like criticism, and only 
calls forth a lively feeling of gratitude for its sparkling bright- 
ness. M. L. T. 
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Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Re- 
views. 





Harper's, August. 1. Sunrise in Venice (Joaquin Miller.) 2. 
First Century of the Republic .(Growth and Distribution of 
Population). 38. Republican Movement in Europe, Religious 
Ideas of Germanic Peoples (Castellar). August. 4. Longfel- 
low’s Anniversary Poem. 5. Submission, by Celia Thaxter. 
6. In connection with the discussion of “Transportation,” W. 
H. Rideing’s article upon the growth of the express business, 
will be found of interest, 7. Stone Age in Europe, Part V. 


Scribner’s, August. 1. A Middy in Mantle; 2. A Word of 
Encouragement to Timid Linguists, 


Atlantie, August. 1, Old Woman’s Gossip (Frunets Anne 
Kemble). 2. John Quincy Adams(William Everett). 3. The 
Creed of Free Trade (David A. Wells), a timely article, since 
the tariff promises to become a leading political question ; it 
should command extensive attention. 4. “Under the Great 
Elm” (Lowell). 5. Days in Weimar (Bayard Taylor). 


Galazy, August. 1. Zealot and Student. 2. Mohammed the 
Teonoclast (being a defense). 


Eclectic, August. 1. Life, Past and Future in Other Worlds 
(Cornhill). 2. Follies of the Wise (Temple Bar). 3. France 
and Germany (Blackwood’s). 4. Some Popular Fallacies about 
Vivisection ( Fortnighly). 

Littell’s Living Age. 1624. New Series of Wellington Dis- 
patches (Edinburgh Review). 2. Elementary Education in 
Italy (MacMillan’s). 1625. Catherine De Medicis and Her 


Times (Temple Bar). 1626. The Homeric Element in the Poe- 
try of Scott (Good Words). 


Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1. A Sketch of Canada as it 
Now Is. 2. Modern Scepticism and its Fruit. 


Contemporary Review, July. 1. Is the Church of England 
Worth Preserving? (Gladstone) a plea for Protestant union. 
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2.-A New Theory of the Homeric Question (Prof. Geddes). 3. 
The Beginning of the Codperative Trouble (G. J. Holyoake). 
4. Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma (Matthew 
Arnold). 5. Our Animal Instinct and Its Relation to the Mind 
of Man (Duke of Argyll). 


National Quarterly Review. 1. Outline “Sketches of Univer- 
sities and Colleges” —sharply criticises the present condition and 
management of Washington University of this city. 2. Papal 
Infallibility and Civil Government. 


North American Review, Jaly.. 1. Some Late Efforts at Con- 
stitutional Reform. 2. An Episode in Municipal Government 
(referring to the Tweed rule in New York). 


Fortnightly Review, July. 1. The European Situation. 2. 
History of German Political Economy. 8. The Military Posi- 
tion of England. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts, July. 1. Results 
Derived from an Examination of United States Weather Maps. 


Popular Science Monthly, August. 1. Physical Features of the 


Colorado Valley (Maj. Powell). 2. Telegraphic Determinations 
of Longitude. F. E. CO, 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINBS. 


In the New England Journal of July as usual a great many 
selected articles, editorials, etc. have appeared Want of space 
compels us to mention only the following; Language Exercises 
by B. G. Northrop, LL. D. Fourfold more time is given to this 
subject in the schools of Switzerland and Germany than in ours, 
Language exercises have there a prominent place in the course 
of study. Those given below should precede the formal study 
of grammar. As ordinarily taught to children under twelve 
years of age, English Grammar hag about as much adaptation 
to its professed design—teaching to speak and write the lan- 
guage correctly—as the study of Physiology and Anatomy would 
have to swimming. Indispensable as grammar is, it is a difficult 
study, kindred to rhetoric and logic, and above the grasp of 
little children, till language exercises have prepared the way for 
it. For the primary course, the following exercises are given : 
Conversation, Printing words on the slate or board, Object les- 
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sons, Applying fit adjectives and nouns, Selecting the most char- 
acteristic adjective, Combining all fit adjectives with some noun 
in a sentence and yet avoiding redundancy. Mottoes—oral, 
printed, written, Require all answers given by pupils to be in 
complete sentences. Ask no questions which can be answered 
by “Yes” or “No.” Dictation for repetition; oral, the same 
printed, then written. Description of geometric forms. Two 
or more words given, to form a sentence containing them ; first, 
oral, then written. The reading lesson. Pointing out resem- 
blance and difference in things. Describing pictures as seen, as 
remembered, as imagined (oral and written). Description of nat- 
ural scenery, of the town, county and State, in which the pupil 
lives. Dr. Eliot’s paper on “School Faculties” contains a sug- 
gestive thought. The teachers, as a body, might be-allowed to 
nominate some of their number as their representative, and 
from those nominated, the school committee might elect not less 
than ten or more than twenty, to form a school faculty. Where- 
ever annual elections of teachers could be dispensed with, the 
members of the faculty might be appointed to serve for at least 
three years, one-third retiring every year. This would insure 
permanence to the faculty, and yet give an opportunity to call 
in new members and keep up the interest and confidence of the 
entire body of teachers. The faculty would bear the same rela- 
tion to the school committee as is borne by a college faculty to 
a board of trustees. If its chairman were the superintendent 
of schools, he would be in a position to assist its work and to 
connect it with the work of the school committee. It would 
sustain a relation to the schools and their members. It would 
decide uyon the introduction of new branches and the lopping 
of old ones, the expansion and contraction of studies, the choice 
of books, instruments, and methods, the standards of admission 
and promotion, rewards and punishments, hours, sessions and 
holidays, in short, the daily life of the school from month to 
month, and year to year. Subject at all times to the supervision 
of the committee and responsible for executing the rules adopted 
by that body, the faculty would be held to a faithful discharge 
of its trust. It would have a co-ordinate authority. The higher 
powers of the committee would be undisturbed, and exereised 
within their appropriate sphere, they would be trusted as well 
as obeyed. 
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The Erzichungs Blaetter fuer Schule und Haws contains: Das 
Weib in und ausser der Schule, by Miss Therese Kirchberger ; 
Der Anfangspunkt der Erziehung; Rathschlaege fiir die Eltern 
scrophuloeser Kinder, by Prof. Dr. Esmarch; Die Pflege des 
Witzes in der Schule, by W. Liermann; Heilkunde fuer den 
Turnplatz, by Dr. F. Brenig, and other good articles. 


The Franklin Educator, a bi-monthly newspaper devoted to 
Education, Literature and Science, edited by Geo. W. Dunlap, 
Jr., and assisted by the teachers and pupils of Franklin Inati- 
’ tute, was received. It contains: Good Schools, by Prof. I, B. 
Meyers ; Literary Recreations in Schools; Yes! by Lelia, Ome- 
ga Star ; Childhood and Old Age; The Beneficial Effects of 
Mechanics, Chemistry, Astronomy and Agriculture, and several 
other smaller articles. 


The Western Journal of Education—a union of the Chicago 
Teacher and the Minnesota Teacher—has the following articles: 
Pestalozzi; Talent vs. Hard Work; Awards for Seholarship ; 
Examination Questions; Drawing; A full report of the Social 
Science Association on Education and School Hygiene, etc. 


The American Journa/ of Education contains among other ar- 
ticles one by Wm. T. Harris on Education a Necessity. Educa- 
tion is necessary in our present state of society ; it is necessary 
in our form of State under any phase of society. Not only has 
the citizen a right to demand as his privilege an education for 
himself, it is the right of each citizen to demand that all others 
shall be educated if they are to exercise the right of franchise. 
Free public schools are the only conceivable instrumentality of 
realizing this two-fold right. Compulsory education is, in a 
certain shape, also demanded by this principle. 

In another article Mr. Harris shows that the modern State 
and modern civil society, constituted as it is, and is becoming to 
be, cannot exist without a system of public education, including 
High Schools. Ina patriarchal state of society, such as finds 
itself in every mere agricultural country not penetrated by rail- 
roads or other transit facilities, it is obvious that there is no such 
social or political necessity for education, but only a general de- 
mand for it on the grounds of humanity. But the closely organ- 
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ized society that grows into existence with the ingtrumentalities 
of commerce ana inter-communication finds popular education 
simply an indispensable provision. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal for July contains an article by 
Henry F. Harrington stating six principles on which public 
schools should be governed. 1. Public Schools are for the devel- 
opmentand nurture oftrue and noble citizenship. 2. The order 
of nature in the development of our powers should dictate the 
character and relation of our processes of instruction. 3. An or- 
ganic unity should comprise in one systematic whole the several 
ascending grades of the schools. 4, The various studies pre- 
scribed for our schools should be carefully apportioned to each 
other according to their relative value as branches of 9 true ed- 
ucation. 5. No teacher should be appointed who is not thoroughly 
competent for the work. 

The number for August contains: Education in Relation to 
Mental Diseases; The Kindergarten; Arithmetical Tracts ; 
Notes on Music; Visiting Schools ; The Boy’s Side; A Cure for 
Frivolity ; An Awfal Fact, etc. 


The Home and School of July contains: Bears, Illustrated ; 
by Edward Fontaine ; History of Astronomy, by Ben. M. Har- 
ney; Embryo Men, by Annie M. Barnwell; Voyage of the 
Balloon Zenith, illustrated, by P. N. Tewne; The Starling ; 
One School Day, by Annie J. B. May; The Hermit.of Alamoot, 
by Mrs. E. W. Bellamy; Reading, by Mary Stuart Smith; 
Fashion in Oceanica and Editorial Notes on Modern Education; 
Educational Intelligence and Scientific Intelligence. 

The Illinois Schoolmaster for August is a valuable number. 
The articles on Physical Geography and Fact, and the Presi- 
dent’s Address to Society of School Principals are very interest- 
ing. Ww. H.R. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most 

complete in every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and 

the most universally popular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued 
by a single publishing house. It includes among others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. | Newest Books of National Series. 


Parker & Watson’s National Readers. | Watson’s Independent Readers 

Parker & Watson's National Spellers. | Watson’s Independent Spellers. 

Monteith & McNally’s Geographies | Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. Peck’s Short Arithmetics. 

Clark’s English Grammars Clark’s Brief, and Normal Grammar 
Emma Wiliard’s Histories Barnes’s Brief History of the United States. 
Beer’s Round-hand Penmanship. Sieele’s 14 Weeks Course in each Science. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health. Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 

Porter’s Chemistries . Worman’s French Echo. 

W ood’s Botanies. Worman’s German Series. 

C leveland’s Compendiums of Literature Searing’s Virgil's neid 

Pujol’s French Course. Jepson’s Music Readers. 

Chapman's American Drawing Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 


In 30 volumes, heade@ by Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching.”” : 
A Déscerptive CATALOGUR AND Price List of all A. 8. Barres & Co.’s Publications will 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it 
The ‘*NationaL Teacuers’ Monxtuty’’ commands in its editor and contributors the best 
professional talent the Country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 
111 &113 William St., 113 & 115 State &t., 112 Camp Street, 
= NEW YORK. CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 


~New Books Just Publishéd : 
HARVEY'S. LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


First Lessons in the English Language, by Thomas W. Harvey, M. A., Author of Ele - 
mentary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded School Readers, i2mo. 80 pp. Illustrated. Price 30 cents. Single sample 
copies and Supplies tor the first introduction, 22 cents; supplies: for introduction in ex- 
change for other corresponding booksin use, 15 cents per copy. 


THALHEIMER’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A fustery uf Bugietid tor the use of Schuvis, by M. 5. Thalheimer, Author of Ancient and 
Medizval and Modern History, 12mo. 288 pp. Illustrated. §r.so. Suppliies for first 
introduction and sing'e sample copies for examinaticn with a view to first introcuction, 
$t.15 per copy 


Y’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRA /U8. 


Kiements of the Infinitesimai Vaiculus, with numerous txamples and Applications to Analy- 
sis and Geometry, by James G. Clark, A. M., Professor uf William Jewell College. 8vo. 
sheep, 449 pp. $2.25. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies for exam- 
ination with a view to first introduction, $1.60 per copy. 


SCHUYLER'S TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION 


P.ane and Spherical irigonou.ctry end Mensuration, by A Schuyler, L. L,D_, Professor of 
applied Mathematics andl Logic in Baldwin University. Author of Prineiples of Logic, 
Complete Algebra, and Surveying and Navigation. 8vo. cloth, 184 pp. and Logarithmic 
Tables. $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies for «xamination 
with a view to first introduction, $1.13. 


HEPBURN S ENGLISH RHE LORIC 
. anual of English Rhetoric, designed fur the use of classes in High Schools and Colleges, 
y 


oy A. D. Hepburn. Professor in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo. cloth, 280 pp., $1 25 
Single sample copier and supplies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in ex- 
change for other co) _ sponding books in use, 63 cents, 
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